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Editorial, 


OST of the effort made to influence voters is 
wasted energy, and often worse than that—a 
positive detriment to the cause so vehemently 

advocated. Insincerity is quickly detected, 

attempts to deceive are resented, and good 
causes are set back by weak arguments. The boasting 
that precedes every election does no good before elec- 
tion, and afterward destroys the reputation for veracity 
that every advocate of a good cause ought to cherish 
as the most precious of possessions. All abuse of op- 
ponents whether personal or general reacts against those 
who slander the men and women who vote against them. 
Hear then these words of truth and soberness, and trust 
the common people to recognize and honor truth, 
honor, common sense, and good character. They who 
trust to lies, sophistry, and slander may win once to 
be discredited forever after. 


A PROMINENT speaker at a Presbyterian Synod lately 
held put the Westminster Confession where there is not 
the least objection that it should remain. “If our creeds 
are clubs with which we belabor our fellow-creatures, 
they are hurtful,” he said. “If they are banners under 
which we take our place beside our fellows in our common 
task, they are of value. There are two great changes in 
thought since the Confession was published: one is in 
the thought of the church, which is now conceived in 
terms of duty to the world rather than merely in indi- 
vidual salvation; the other change is in the church’s 
thought of God, where there is a much larger accent on 
his holy Fatherhood. The church has at no point re- 
pudiated the Confession, for there are hints of all these 
ideas in it. It has used the Confession as a platform on 
which it rises to take the ideal view of the world and God.” 
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Tue full result of leaving college boys to themselves 
as regards chapel attendance is not seen in a college which 
like Harvard provides religious services and maintains 
them at a high standard, but in colleges which make no 
such provision, or such scanty substitution as amounts 
to nothing. President Foster of Reed College spoke 
out very clearly at the General Conference in regard to 
the desectarianized colleges, and asserted that nothing 
in them can take the place of chapel services and religious 
influences, which were the central thing in the lives of 
the young men who were subject to them. He showed 
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the prevailing tendency of the time, and deplored giving 
occasion for any such misunderstanding as a college 
paper showed in its announcement that in the future 
“the religious talk at the weekly chapel service would be 
supplanted by irreligious talk.””’ Whether making at- 
tendance wholly voluntary set the current in the direction 
of this neglect, and on the whole removes a needful 
pressure, can be determined only after a long course of 
experience, and a study of effects in the colleges through- 
out the country. Just as the elective system in the 
choice of studies had to be modified, so it may be that 
a reaction will set in with regard to elective freedom as 
to chapel attendance. Parents who require their sons 
at home to join their worship will be likely to prefer 
colleges which do not wholly abandon such control. 
Most parents will see some advantage in making the 
chapel exercise a part of college duty, and not merely an 
adjunct to it. Boys do not become men by simply 
entering college, and being given the name and liberty 
of maturity before they have attained it. 


st 


THE Unitarian cause in this country has lost a wise 
friend and a stanch supporter through the death of Mr. 
Arthur T. Lyman of Boston. He never sought or cared 
to stand much in the public eye and his name may not 
be much known beyond his native city. He had served, 
however, upon the board of directors of the Unitarian 
Association, and that organization is indebted to him 
for valuable counsel in some trying times. For nearly 
forty years he was a Warden of King’s Chapel and his 
life was deeply interwoven with the traditions and fort- 
unes of that historic institution, but in many ways he 
made his influence felt upon the whole Unitarian move- 
ment. His name is held in highest honor by the few 
who knew what kind of man he was, and many who did 
not know him have reason to be grateful to his memory. 


ed 


Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, whose liberalism in the City 
Temple, London, and in his “New Theology” was a 
sign of the times, has ceased to be a non-conformist, and 
has entered the English Church. It is reported also that 
his views have grown more conservative, which would 
naturally, though not inevitably, be inferred. The 
reasons of such a change are seldom fully known; some- 
times they are not all open to the man himself. If what 
he has said is true, his own abandonment of a former posi- 
tion is of no great consequence. A man’s withd1awal of 
his own book is no more destructive of the truths it has 
presented than would be its condemnation by a tribu- 
nal able to prevent its circulation. It has had its influ- 
ence, and no retraction can reach those who have taken 
benefit from that influence. Even an author cannot 
change the truth of what he has said. ‘That he has taken 
a position more consistent with his convictions will be as 
much of an asset to liberalism as to orthodoxy. If men 
would all stand more nearly where they belong, and we 
could know exactly how to estimate their teaching, our 
task would be simplified, and our gains would outweigh 


our losses. 
& 


‘THE time seems near when the Northern and Southern 
branches of the Presbyterian church will unite. The 
General Assembly will act on the recommendation of 
Synods that this be done, and there is little doubt that 
the merger will be carried through. In this result other 
denominations will take satisfaction, for it restores a 
condition partly due to the war, and opens the way to 
fresh currents of broader influence. One of the objectors 
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gave as a reason for his hostility an incompatibility of 
doctrine. He testified his loyalty to Calvinism, and 
charged that the other side was ‘‘gangrened with Ar- 
minianism.” We need not be informed that he was of 
the Southern branch, and that the guilty ‘“Arminians”’ 
are of the Northern branch. Just what this guilt is most 
people would fail to understand-from the description. 
They might grope around Armenia instead of looking up an 
article on Arminius. It is enough to know that here is 
an issue of liberalism which though out of date in name 
is quite in time in substance. If the branch stiffer in 
Calvinism comes into closer union with the branch that is 
infected with liberal views, it may feel a softening in- 
fluence, and learn that its ugly metaphor is inapplicable. 
It will get an infusion of life-blood, not a deadly con- 
tagion. 
& 


THE Boston Symphony Orchestra has begun its series 
of concerts for the season of 1915-16. Probably no 
higher orchestral work is done in the world, or ever 
has been, than the work of this trained body of musi- 
cians, most of them singly and alone ranking as artists. 
Parts of the United States other than ‘““The Hub” gain 
the good of their efforts, as several tours are made by 
them each year. When the sale of tickets was an- 
nounced this autumn, conjecture was rife as to whether 
the European war and international antagonisms would 
affect the personnel and performance of this picked 
group of emotional people. ‘The leader, Dr. Karl Muck, 
is a German ultra; among his ’cellos, violins, and wood- 
winds a half-dozen races are numbered; but no serious 
discord as yet is outwardly apparent. Dr. Muck’s 
baton is metallic, minatory, mandatory. Evidently no 
break in the Orchestra was expected when the seats 
were sold, for they went off at prices ranging twenty 
per cent. higher than last year. Dr. Muck has been 
said to have expressed opinions about this country and 
its citizens not altogether flattering, but we must allow 
for the Teuton loyalty in him, and for the violence of the 
artistic temperament. 


The Parentalism Bogey. 


It is strange that so good a word as “‘parental’’ should 
be put to uses that connect it with unanswerable reproach. 
It is a fine substitute for argument, a fine labor-saver, 
to finish a case by pronouncing the matter under exam- 
ination an instance of parentalism. ‘There is no easier 
way to beg a question than to use this word. ‘The use 
implies the very point at issue, and decides in advance 
without consideration or examination that a measure 
or a method is subversive of independence and self- 
development. It declares that the case is one in which 
any care, any counsel, any direction, any supervision, 
any assistance, such as parents from a time beyond infancy 
far into adolescence are called upon to render, is quite out 
of place. It assumes that parents are meddlesome per- 
sons, undesired by children after an early age, and usually 
forgetful of the fact that children become beings with 
ideas, purposes, and wills of their own. It construes 
parentalism to signify a relation either between children 
and persons who are responsible for their nurture and 
support or between adults and persons who have not 
yet become aware that they are not children. The fact 
is that the parental relation becomes most important 
at a stage between these two extremes, and that its great- 
est dignity and opportunity are to be realized at such 
middle stage,—at the period when direction gradually 
makes itself unnecessary, when it trains the powers which 
release it, and when its wisest attention and most faith- 
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ful service must be devoted to the transition from child- 
hood, through youth with its mixture of self-will, impa- 
tience of control, and the most critical need of their re- 
straint and guidance, into full manhood with its entire 
freedom under personal responsibility. 
It is in this latter sense that we ask the word to be 
_taken in connection with all the diversified expressions 
of social service which have grown into modern life. 
And to make clear this deliverance from abuse it is enough 
to remind ourselves of what the social-service work, 
often branded as undesirable parentalism, really is. 
Take an example, an example that is not isolated, but 
representative of numberless cases. Here is a man who 
is employed by a company which has adopted a form of 
profit-sharing. He has eagerly entered into an arrange- 
ment of the greatest advantage to himself, and agreed 
to conform to certain regulations designed with the one 
end in view of protecting the arrangement from misuse 
and harm and therefore of failure. That the company 
also desires to be humanly related to this man, and through 
him to his family, is also a fact, but need not be considered 
in this connection, either as regards the sincerity of the 
company or its purpose with regard to welfare. Let 
us only regard the fact that a profit-sharing scheme is in 
operation, and that this man, in common with thousands 
of others, has, after the preliminary six months of employ- 
ment under regular wages, become eligible to the benefits 
of the scheme. Then he comes into a new relation with 
his employers. So far as his wages are concerned he is 
as independent as ever. But so far as his extra receipts 
are concerned he has entered into a new contract. He 
has agreed to show evidence, when required, that this 
money has been put into some form of safe investment, 
or has been used for absolute necessities, such as the sup- 
port of dependent relatives, or illness. In the investment 
of these savings he has the benefit of the advice of experts 
appointed by the company, but is not subject to their 
direction beyond their sanction of the investment he 
may make. As without some such oversight there 
might be violation of contract, waste of money, harmful 
extravagance, or dissipation, the fair working of the sys- 
tem requires strict supervision. A corps of investigators, 
who are in reality friendly visitors and pastors, takes 
charge of all recipients of profits, keeps careful record 
of their circumstances and progress, and enters into 
confidential relations with them and their families. 
These men examine receipts of expenditures, proofs of 
investment, and give such counsel as the interests of the 
employees suggest. [he freedom of the employee is not 
limited as to choice of residence, place of purchase and 
of investment. On the contrary, he is assisted to a wider 
choice than his own knowledge would give him. In 
the course of these visits the most intimate bonds of 
acquaintance and friendship are formed. Only one who 
goes the rounds for days with a visitor can form any 
idea of the helpfulness he exercises, far beyond the re- 
quirements of his duty, and this not by any intrusion on 
his part, but by willing and grateful welcome on the part 
of those he visits. We have used the word “ pastor” ad- 
visedly, for no minister or priest comes into more confiden- 
tial relations with his flock than the visitors come into 
with the families they visit. We speak from personal 
knowledge when we say that these men are the trusted 
advisers and beloved friends of their industrial parish- 
; ioners. Their inquiries are not resented nor their ad- 
“ vice adopted under any inner compulsion. Their parish 
calls offer’'an example to ministers for unaffected cordiality, 
for intelligent and apt serviceableness, and for infinite 
tact and resourcefulness. 
‘Though unusual opportunities of observation showed 
“ 10, indication that this degree of “parentalism’’ was 
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objectionable to those concerned, we do not desire to 
evade the criticism that it is objected to. We have heard 
many adverse comments on this ground of parentalism. 
Most of them were second-hand. ‘The preponderating 
character of them was theoretical, and would vanish in 
experience. The few which came directly from those 
qualified to testify reflect the dislike which it is human 
to entertain of official supervision. Most men are as 
glad to have it as all men are of parentalism on the part 
of those they rely on for information as to safe and 
lucrative investment, or on the part of other experts 
they consult about how to keep well. ‘The men who chafe 
under it are merely under the difficulty of having their 
cake and eating it too. It is not the system that they 
are objecting to, but the circumstances which compel 
them to take advantage of it. ‘heir trouble is not pa- 
rentalism, but their condition which makes such paren- 
talism indispensable to them. It is irksome to conform 
to some requirements, to be under any degree of dicta- 
tion. It may be made to sound like a form of slavery. 
But the thing to consider is how irksome the alternative 
would be, what slavery mere wages entails, and how small 
a price of pride and reserve is paid for what is, all things 
considered, a means of freedom such as has never before 
been within the reach of wage-earners. 

The best answer to the charge of paternalism is a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with those who find through it 
homes of their own, residence in desirable and wholesome 
localities, ownership which becomes lucrative in every 
way, habits which are favorable to happy living, hours of 
freedom for family recreation and enjoyment, and a sense 
of progress out of fate into opportunity. Those who 
object to the theory will find their answer in the condi- 
tions. And, considering both theory and fact, this sort 
of paternalism is the widest road toward manhood and 
liberty that has yet been built. 


Brute Force Redivivus. 


The one struggle for Christianity, when it entered the 
world, was peace against force; it was love against 
brutality. There was a new idea abroad,—the idea of 
good-will among all men. It is no wonder that Jesus fell 
a victim, for he asserted this law of love as universal. 
Brute force had -the start; it was the gorilla rule, the 
rule of the fist. It is so much easier to use the club and 
smash things generally than to win by gentleness, by 
forgiveness, and by turning the other cheek also. Jesus 
did not die to pacify the Father, but to humanize the 
human. The human race could not get its possession 
of this world until it could rise above the animal. It 
sounds extreme and strange even yet to hear the Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount as a practical constitution for 
our social guidance. 

Nineteen centuries have been a continuous, and not 
very successful, struggle of the moral with the brutal. 
We have just wound up the duello and slavery, and the 
gaping multitude is learning that philanthropy is larger 
than patriotism. The moral has gained slowly, but 
surely, more surely than a glance shows. The history 
of the nineteenth century is a magnificent history of 
the evolution of conscience, from that sort of political 
plundering that forced opium on the Chinese to that 
sort of brotherhood which is combining to abolish in- 
temperance from the world. 

It is quite natural that brute force shall not give up 
the struggle with moral forces readily. That there 
should be a revival of the club, long after savage life is 
supposed to have been retired, is to be expected. This 
does not appear altogether in the unwomanly contests of 
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Suffragettes in England, but we find it pretty nearly 
everywhere, an appeal to brute force. It is true that 
very little of the reaction has proved itself to be of any 
value. It has accomplished nothing. Carrie Nation 
did seem to have an excuse for smashing things; and 
what mother has not an equal apology in quarrelling with 
the saloon? Have mothers no rights to their boys and 
their boys’ souls, that will excuse them for using the bullet 
as well as the ballot? The human heart has enough 
of the ‘“‘old man” in it to apologize for putting up a 
fight of almost any sort. At first appearance, one 
would say that the family must be defended, and our 
children protected from damnation, at all cost. 

The real problem is, Does it pay? In the result is there 
anything to be said favorable to brute force? Human 
nature, as it has been made, by conditions and circum- 
stances, is not easily persuaded on this point. We 
rather like the fighting parsons, whose fists are as elo- 
quent as their tongues. It goes hard with us to abolish 
the old ferule from the schoolhouse. But those who 
remember the gad as it was employed fifty years ago are 
the least likely to ask for its restoration to the teacher’s 
desk. Is there not an inspiration for even the worst 
pupils, that does not go in across the shoulder and the 
loins? 

We can see that God’s work, as carried on in this world, 
involves a principle of peace. It has already, beginning 
with ‘‘Peace on Earth,’’ reached an internationalism of 
good-will. You can contrast the greeting of Hypatia 
and her fate with that of Garrison and Wendell Phillips; 
but you can comprehend that the mob has greatly 
weakened as a’ social power. The Hague Conference 
speaks a world’s sentiment. We really believe in peace, 
and all reaction from it we are able to recognize as sav- 
agery. An appeal to brute force is clearly expressive of 
a lack of confidence in human progress. It denies 
Christianity. It fails to co-operate with God. It has 
no part in the mission of Jesus. At present it is a dis- 
tinct reaction. If triumphant it establishes a system of 
no value. It is a resurrection of barbarism. 

Is Jesus justified in history when he says, ‘‘ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven’’? Is this a law for the world 
at large, or only for a handful of private disciples, and 
intended only for use in their private relations? 


Current Copics. 


A FRESH triumph of science and invention was recorded 
last week, when a wireless telephone message was trans- 
mitted from the naval station at Arlington, near Washing- 
ton, to the Eiffel Tower in Paris. This feat was a per- 
formance supplementary to the wireless communication 
by the human voice across the continent and to Hawaii, 
which was effected under the auspices of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company two or three weeks 
earlier. In speaking of the accomplishment of vocal 
wireless communication across the Atlantic, which had 
been predicted as an outcome of the earlier successful 
experiments in wireless telephony across the American 
continent, its chief author, John J. Carty, said last 
Monday: ‘‘The achievement is American from the 
ground up. It is rooted in America and will be written 
on the pages of American history. Wireless telephony 
is the product of American genius, the labor of a staff of 
American scientists and others.’”’ It is expected that the 
latest triumph of mind over distance will be applied to 
commercial purposes as soon as the necessary equipment 
can be prepared and installed. 
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As the next step in the pacification of Mexico, follow- 
ing upon the recent decision of the United States, the 
A BC Powers, and Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala to 
recognize Carranza as the de jure as well as the de facto 
ruler of Mexico, it was announced at Washington last 
Monday that the State Department would take without 
delay the preliminary steps toward the elimination of 
Francisco Villa, Carranza’s rival, from the situation. 
Efforts will be made through diplomatic channels to 
induce Villa to accept the asylum offered him on this 
side of the border, a privilege which will be extended 
to all his commanders, and an offer of complete amnesty, 
under the guarantee of the mediating Powers, will be 
assured to all the forces now under the banners of Villa. 
One immediate result of the recognition of Carranza 
has been the lifting of the embargo upon arms and 
ammunition for the Carranzista forces and a correspond- 
ing redoubling of endeavors to prevent the exportation 
of such supplies to the opponents of the régime upon 
which the seven Powers of the American continent rely 
for the restoration of peace and order in Mexico. 


wh 


PuBLIC opinion on both sides of the Atlantic has been 
greatly wrought up by the execution of Miss Edith 
Cavell, an Englishwoman, by the German military 
authorities in Belgium, after she had been convicted by 
a court-martial of aiding the enemy by assisting Belgians 
and others of military age to escape from the German 
lines and join the armies which are fighting the invaders 
of Belgium and of France. Mr. Brand Whitlock, the 
American minister to Belgium, took a close interest in 
the fate of Miss Cavell, who had been succoring the 
wounded, including German soldiers, and it has been 
intimated from Washington that Mr. Whitlock’s efforts 
in behalf of the imprisoned Englishwoman were under- 
taken under instructions from President Wilson. In a 
statement cabled to the. United States last Monday, 
Herr Zimmerman, German Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, is quoted as explaining that Miss Cavell’s execu- 
tion had been determined on with regret, in order to 
exercise a deterrent effect upon the activities of other 
women, foreign and Belgian, in aiding the enemies of 
Germany by the violation of military laws. 
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In Great Britain the effect of the execution of Miss 
Cavell by a German firing squad has been almost in- 
stantaneous in stimulating enlistments for the war. It 
is reported by the news agencies that the incident of 
Brussels has been the means of greatly simplifying and 
facilitating the task undertaken by Lord Derby, the 
recruiting expert who was recently appointed by the 
War Office to direct a new movement for enlistments on a 
large scale. It is predicted, even, that the prospect of 
the substitution of conscription for voluntary service 
as a means of organizing British armies, which was being 
discussed with some apprehension a short time ago, has 
been rendered remote by the profound sense of resent- 
ment resulting from the execution of an Englishwoman 
by German soldiers. The British Government is 
interesting itself actively in the trial and death of Miss 
Cavell, and a complete report on the incident and the 
events which preceded it has been forwarded by Mr. 
Whitlock to the British Government as well as to the 
State Department at Washington. 

ed ; 

THE outstanding feature of the military operations of 

the week is the concerted effort which is being made by 


the Entente Powers to strengthen the position of Serbia, 
attacked on three fronts by Austro-German armies 
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and by Bulgaria, in the German attempt to hew a way 
through to Constantinople. At the beginning of the 
present week the Bulgarians had seized about half of 
Macedonia and were pressing their offensive with great 
energy. ‘The position of the Serbians on the Bulgarian 
front had been rendered admittedly grave by the Bul- 
garian successes in cutting railroad communication 
between the Serbian army and Salonica, the only practi- 
cable port of entry for military supplies from Allied 
sources for Serbia. At the same time the Austro-German 
operations were being continued with success from the 
north and northwest, and the Serbians were slowly 
retiring into the mountain positions where they have 
been arranging to make their final stand. It was admitted 
at Nish, the temporary Serbian capital, now abandoned 
before the Bulgarian menace, that Serbia’s sole hope of 
success lay in the early arrival of Allied forces on a large 
scale. 
& 


THE despatch of adequate reinforcements with addi- 
tional supplies for the Serbians was the problem which 
confronted London and Paris, and to some extent Petro- 
grad, at the beginning of the week. Seeking to create a 
diversion and at the same time to clear the way for the 
landing of armies on the Bulgarian coasts, Anglo-British 
fleets last Friday and Saturday bombarded the A¢gean 
littoral of Bulgaria, including the fortified towns of 
Dedeaghatch and Porto Lagos, while Russian warships 
were preparing to carry out a similar operation against 
the Bulgarian cities of Varna and Bourgas on the coast 
of the Black Sea. While these naval activities were 
going on, French and British forces were being landed 
at Salonica in addition to the troops which were debarked 
at that point some time ago and were reported at the 
beginning of the week to be engaging the Bulgarian 
invaders of Serbia in the extreme southwest corner of 
Bulgaria which juts into Serbo-Greek territory. The 
mission of this expedition, and of others which will 
follow it soon, is to restore the communications broken 
by the Bulgarians and to join the Serbians for a new 
resistance to the Teutonic-Bulgarian movement. 
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Upon the success or failure of this operation by the 
Allies will depend very largely the outcome of the Balkan 
campaign, which is aimed not only at the relief of Con- 
stantinople, but at a new German offensive in Asia Minor, 
in which Berlin has plainly hinted at the Suez Canal as 
the ultimate objective point. Press despatches from 
London and Paris indicate that Great Britain and France 
are preparing to put half a million men into the Balkan 
region. The Berlin General Staff is authority for the 
statement that these activities by the Allies have been 
undertaken too late, and that the Austro-German advance 
will have accomplished its initial purpose—the destruc- 
tion of the Serbian army—before the Entente Powers 
will be in a position to dispute their way with any chance 
of success. 


Brevities. 


There has been some protest in England against the dis- 
position of Anglican parents to send their daughters to 
convent schools because the fees are low and the teaching 
good, especially in economy and needlework. 


wt 


The question of religious education in secondary schools 
of England is one of the topics that has been postponed 
by the war interests. At least we hear nothing more of 
the proposed intention of the Anglican Church to co- 
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operate with other denominations in providing for Biblical 
study, especially for those who are about to become ele- 
mentary school-teachers. 


There is both danger and folly in having arms at hand 
in a civilized community. Home weapons are more home 
dangers than protections unless they are at the control 
only of those skilled in their use, and of cool judgment. 
More innocent persons have been shot by accident, in con- 
sequence of having revolvers under pillows or in bureau 
drawers, than the number of burglars shot by necessity. 


A private letter just received from London says: ‘The 
war seems closer to us now that one lives in constant fear 
of air raids. There are many more than are chronicled 
in the papers, and the secrecy of the Government leads 
to the circulation of alarming rumors. For example, 
no bombs have been dropped in this neighborhood, but 
the report was widely spread that the place was in flames. 
I was too eager to go downstairs (my room is on the top 
floor) to look at the Zeppelins.”’ 


The anti-treating law which has just been passed in 
England is an extraordinary instance of the length the 
law can go in restraint of what is claimed to be individual 
liberty when the public good requires such restraint. It 
will affect millions of people with its stringent regulation, 
but it will accomplish good for them and millions more. 
Its greatest good is the blow it gives to a false and foolish 
notion that there is a point where the state must stay its 
hand in deference to personal liberty. Personal liberty 
ceases to be a right when it becomes a general injury. 


A physician returned from service abroad reports that 
because of excellent sanitary conditions practically no 
epidemics are following this war. ‘If France and Eng- 
land,” he says, ‘“‘will apply in time of peace the sanitary 
measures used in the trenches in time of war, more lives 
will be saved in the next generation than have been lost 
in the war.’ If reckoning could be made, or rather 
brought home to people, for it has been made, of the 
avoidable loss of life due to easily remedied conditions 
in our own country, it would be seen that in preserving 
peace we are far from deserving the credit of thereby pre- 
serving life. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Hyphens. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

You ask in an editorial in the issue of October 14, 
“Why do we tolerate hyphens in the names we give to 
our several groups and classes?’’ Let me answer the 
question from the point of view of the religion which you 
and I profess. We tolerate hyphens because—far from 
being a source of peril—they are a hopeful indication of 
the direction in which America must continue to grow 
if she is to fulfil her great mission. The hyphen is the 
emblem of the new internationalism, and when we voice 
our belief in the brotherhood of man, we speak in terms 
of hyphens. What the world needs just now is a strength- 
ening of the ties that bind the different nations together, 
and not the assertion of national isolation; and so I 
believe that the true German-American, instead of 
being a source of danger, is a veritable tower of strength 
for us to-day. Most of the widespread criticism of our 
so-called ‘“‘hyphenated”’ citizens is as unkind as it is un- 
true. 

Whatever justice lies behind the recently acquired 
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dislike of the foreign-born citizens of our nation is due, 
not to the presence of the hyphen among them, but en- 
tirely to the absence of it. In other words, some few of 
them, moved to indignation by an adverse criticism, 
which we must confess has been somewhat exaggerated, 
concerning the country from which they have come, 
have in a moment of excitement said things that were un- 
wise, thus disregarding the hyphen; but before we con- 
demn their utterances in an unkindly spirit we should 
remember what provocation they have had in the un- 
kind things that have been said about the land of their 
birth. 

Let us not make the mistake of forgetting the dis- 
tinction between the accurately hyphenated American, 
who is pointing the way to a larger federation of the 
world, and the faisely hyphenated American, who, in the 
spirit of many who criticise him, has set a national pride 
above the larger ideal of the brotherhood of man. 

CHARLES R. Joy. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


Letters to the President. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


For all who wish to serve the cause of world peace 
this is a most critical season. Our nation has a wonder- 
ful opportunity to take and keep the attitude of a great 
friendly Power, unafraid of war because confident of 
the sincerity of its appeal to justice and humanity. Un- 
fortunately, however, loud and even hysterical voices 
are raised to frighten the country into a temper of fear, 
distrust, and alarm, and to urge our government into a 
new and burdensome scheme of so-called ‘‘defence.”’ 
What is this but to involve the nation in the same war- 
system which is demonstrating itself to be the curse of 
the world? 

It is hard to believe that the President can really de- 
sire the destructive expenditures which it is proposed to 
fasten upon the shoulders of the people. But he is sur- 
rounded by the noisiest influences, which clamor for the 
exaltation of the army and navy, or which foresee the 
profits for “‘big business”’ that flow from hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to be expended for munitions of war. 
‘““Preparedness”’ also, unless protest against it is made, 
looks like a popular sensational cry for politicians of both 
parties. Cannot the President be made to hear the 
opinion of a multitude of people who earnestly deprecate the 
subtle efforts to build up our nation into a heavily armed 
World Power, made newly ready for war exactly when 
the world is growing sick of the whole wretched and 
barbarous business? I venture to submit a letter to the 
President, in the hope that many of your readers will 
like to despatch letters of similar tenor. If thousands of 
such letters can be sent to the President and to mem- 
bers of Congress during this fall and the coming winter, 
it will serve to demonstrate the fact that the great body 
of “‘the plain people” do not wish to see our government 
putting on war-paint. 


President Woodrow Wilson. 

Dear Mr. Wilson,—You have kindly invited the people on oc- 
casion to express their opinion to their President. May I venture 
to tell you my sorrow in hearing that your administration proposes 
a great increase of appropriations for the army and navy? The 
nation is thus to be involved, at a time when we have no enemy, 
on a larger scale than ever before in that war-system which always 
tends to make enemies. I submit that this is the action of fear and 
distrust unworthy of a great and friendly nation whose govern- 
ment rests essentially upon justice and good-will. Neither does 
it seem right to precipitate burdensome taxation upon our people 
whom we are not yet providing adequately with the means of good 
education and happiness. Let those who are honestly concerned 
for the need of battleships be given opportunity to pay for them 
by voluntary contribution and it will soon be seen how little de- 
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mand there is for machinery so destructive and extravagant and 
so incompatible with the spirit of our religion. 
It seems to me, Sir, that the United States has the most splendid ‘ 
opportunity, through your wise aid, to serve the world by steadily 
putting away the counsels of fear and suspicion, and by expressing 
our patience, our good temper, and our humanity, which you have 
already admirably demonstrated to be much more mighty forces 
of defence than threats and explosives. 


The more variety in the letter the better. Some- 
times they might be signed by a group of persons instead 
of a single signer, sometimes by a minister and the 
people of his church. CHARLES F. DOLE. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. 


The General Conference. 


The following officers of the General Conference were 
elected at the recent meeting in San Francisco :— 


President. 
WiitiAM Howarp Tart, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hon. ADELBERT Moor, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Hon. HucH McKeEnnan Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hon. F. A. DELANO, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. JoHN W. Loup, Montreal, Can. 

Hon. Marcus P. KNowL‘on, Springfield, Mass. 


General Secretary. 


Rev. WALTER F. GREENMAN, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Treasurer. 
Percy A. ATHERTON, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


Members of Council. 


Rev. JoHN HAYNES Hoimgs, Chairman, New York City. 
Rev. Minot Srmons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. CLauDE U. Giison, Wellesley, Mass. 

Rev. RicHARD W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 

CHARLES E. Ware, Esq., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rey. SYDNEY B. Snow, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Lucy LOWELL, Brookline, Mass. 

Rey. Cazes S. S. Durron, San Francisco, Cal. 

WiiitaM R. BiLiincs, Esq., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. Joun H. Laturop, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Percy A. ATHERTON, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Committee on Fellowship. 


Executive Committee :— 
Rey. L. A. Harvey, New York City. 
Rey. C. T. Br.incs, Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. E. C. Smitu, Chicago, Tl. 


Eastern States :— 
Rev. CHARLES T. BiLLincs, Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. J. C. JAYNES, West Newton, Mass. 
Rev. R. F. LEAVENS, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Middle States :— 
Rev. L. A. Harvey, New York, N.Y. 
Rev. J. A. Fatrtey, New York, N.Y. 
Rev. W. R. Hunt, Orange, N.J. 


Central Western States:— 
Rev. E. C. Smitru, Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. F. A. Girmor#, Madison, Wis. 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Southern States:— 
Rev. F. W. Pratt, Richmond, Va. 
Rev. G. H. Bapcgr, San Antonio, Tex. 
Rev. GEoRGE Kent, New Orleans, La. 


Rocky Mountain States:— ; » 
Rev. Davip UTrer, D.D., Denver, Col. 
Rey. T. C. Brockway, Butte, Mont. ‘ 
Rev. JoHN Matick, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Pacific States:— i 
Rev. E. M. Wiieur, D.D., Berkeley, Cal. — eee Ce 
CHARLES A. Murpock, Esq., San Francisco, Cal, 
Rev. N. A. Baker, Alameda, Cal. 
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Roused. 


HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


America, thy riches mounted fast; 
From all earth’s confines hadst thou taken toll, 
When this great tremor struck thy heavy soul. 
O God in heaven, it was the trumpet-blast 
Of war more hideous than the darkest past 
Had ever dreamed on. Horror of the whole 
Of man’s black guilt, his hatred, like a Sheol, 
Burst on thy bartering. Thou stoodst up at last. 


And, blind and groping, thundered from thy sleep, 
Thou like a dreamer battled with that dread, 
Till suddenly hot tears thou learnedst to weep, 
‘Till suddenly thy hands leaped forth to give, 
Not death, but of thy harvests, bread, still bread, 
Glorious and pity-stained, proclaiming, “ Live!’’ 


A Model Chapel. 


EDWIN J. LEWIS. 


On a sunny New England hillside not far from Boston, 
against a background of ancient apple-trees, and sur- 
rounded by a sparse growth of young cedars that are 
taking possession of the long-neglected pasture, there 
stands a small stone chapel. A winding grass-covered 
path cut through the natural tangle of bayberry and 
wild roses leads up the hill to this tiny shrine. Its walls are 
of common field stone, a never-failing crop on the farms 
of the neighborhood, and the stone itself is rudely laid, 
so that the crevices offer a welcome ladder for the English 
ivy already beginning to conceal the masonry. The 
simple roof, now of gray shingles, will some day be covered 
with thick, rough slate. The walls are comparatively 
high, and near the eaves a substantial projecting beam 
supports a small but sweet-toned bell, the ropes for 
ringing being fastened to a wooden cleat in the simplest 
manner possible. ‘The whole exterior is indeed simplicity 
itself. 

The entrance is through a low round-arched opening at 
the west end. Pushing open the heavy oak door, one is 
immediately struck by the apparent size of the interior, 
for while the chapel can seat hardly more than eighty 
persons the visitor gains an impression of space and airiness 
quite out of proportion to the modest dimensions of the 
building. This is largely due to the interior treatment. 
The walls are whitewashed directly on the stone, and the 
small deeply recessed windows set high in the walls are 
filled with broad-leaded antique glass, admitting a flood 
of light and sunshine. The floor is of brick, and the roof 
timbers and boarding, almost the only woodwork in the 
place, are stained a wasp’s-nest gray, a tone which time 
and nature delight to bestow on exposed surfaces of wood 
and rock everywhere. 

The end of the chapel opposite the entrance termi- 
nates in a plain semi-circular apse with a slightly raised 
floor, and with the simplest form of altar against the 
back wall. On the writer’s first visit each of the plain 
brass vases contained a single rose-peony with a few 
cool green leaves. ‘The effect of these against the white 
wall was altogether perfect. 

Simple rush-bottomed chairs are provided for the 
worshippers. An exterior projection at one side furnishes 
a retiring-room for the minister, and over it a singers’ 
loft for use in case some special service should demand a 
choir. 

Here is church architecture reduced to its lowest 
terms. Not a moulding in either wood or stone, no 
‘struggling for effect, but simply good native material 
honestly put together, selected to harmonize with the 
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surroundings, and planned to meet the uses for which 
the structure is intended. No great expenditure, but a 
well-defined purpose worthily expressed. 

What is the impression created by architecture of this 
kind? Not many days ago four men visited this chapel 
together. One was a builder, one a plumber, two were 
architects; one was an Episcopalian, one a Methodist, 
one a Roman Catholic, and one a Unitarian. After 
viewing the exterior the party entered. Immediately a 
hush fell upon all. It seemed sacrilege to speak louder 
than a whisper. The heavy stone walls shut out the 
sounds of the every-day world without. A sense of 
peace and restfulness pervaded the spot, an uplift in- 
dependent of word or sound, but due primarily to the 
atmosphere of the place. 

The four visitors discussed the matter on the way 
home. All admitted receiving the same impression, and 
it was generally agreed that the peculiar charm of the 
little chapel was principally due to the honesty of its 
construction, its simplicity of design, its dignity, reserve, 
and repose. Now these five qualities are the funda- 
mental elements of all good church architecture, indeed of 
all worthy architecture of every kind. 

The zealous individual who at his own expense erected 
this little church has ministered not only to the de- 
votional needs of the neighborhood, but has furnished a 
suggestion well worth the attention of those to whom 
may be intrusted the building of other churches in rural 
communities. This edifice would certainly not answer 
the requirements of all communions, but it points out 
very clearly the possibilities existing in the happy union 
of homely materials, honest workmanship, and a reverent 
purpose in the hands of a skilled artist. 

Boston, Mass. 


Movies for the Little Ones. 


No wonder Charlie Chaplin is the children’s hero, when 
Uncas, Mowgli, and Ivanhoe are as yet unrecognized and 
unrewarded movie artists! 

Such is the judgment of the secretary of the Juvenile 
Motion Picture Federation recently formed by the Social 
Centre Bureau of the People’s Institute, New York City. 
The new Federation plans to create a demand for and a 
supply of motion-pictures for children which, it is hoped, 
will rival in interest the antics of John Bunny and Charlie 
Chaplin. 

It was this paucity of suitable pictures that stimulated 
the formation of the Juvenile Motion Picture Federa- 
tion. For several years three organizations in New York 
have been trying in vain to secure a supply of pictures for 
little folks: the Social Centre Bureau, which has been 
running movies in the schools, the Church Motion 
Picture Society, which holds exhibits for Sunday-school 
children, and the Horace Mann Mothers’ Association, 
which has been agitating both for Saturday moving-pic- 
ture matinees for children and for a wider and healthier 
range of moving-picture subjects. 

These associations found that practically the only 
cinematograph concern which runs a special juvenile 
department is the General Film Company, and even here 
the reels that can be procured are often battered and 
spotted or are a namby-pamby version of a tale that might 
make a stirring scenario. As for children’s films belong- 
ing to other companies, these are simply lost in the 
shuffle on a circuit where they appear in theatres sand- 
wiched between melodrama and Pathé’s Weekly. 

Disgusted and hampered by this confusion in the 
motion-picture business the Social Centre Bureau deter- 
mined to co-operate with the Horace Mann Mothers’ 
Association and the Church Motion Picture Society in 
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planning some sort of exchange through which films of 
interest and value to children could be readily obtainable. 
The Social Centre Bureau had behind it the precedent of 
the People’s Institute, which established six years ago the 
National Board of Censorship to pass for release all 
over the country films submitted by the majority of 
moving-picture concerns. 

The Juvenile Motion Picture Federation thus evolved 
plans to affiliate with the National Board of Censorship 
and to use as far as possible their extensive machinery. 
Two critics will be appointed on each of the twenty-one 
committees of the National Board of Censorship to select 
desirable pictures for children. ‘Their record, showing 
the manufacturer, booking-agent, and date of release of an 
approved film, will have two purposes: on the one hand, 
the Federation will ask film companies to keep such re- 
corded film, separately, so that they can be easily secured 
at a fair rental by customers who are looking for pictures 
for children’s entertainments; on the other hand, these 
records in possession of the Federation will furnish 
schools, churches, settlements, and others seeking pict- 
ures for children, reliable information as to where proper 
films may be procured. 

Orrin G. Cocks, advisory secretary of the National 
Board of Censorship, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Helen Ruth Richter, of the People’s Insti- 
tute Social Centre Bureau, is secretary.—The Survey. 


A Fortress Monastery. 


I have come on horseback over reed-covered swamps 
and burning desert to an enigmatical-looking building 
which has the shapelessness and silence of a ruin. The 
cream-colored walls are lined, patched, broken, gigantic. 
It is a rectangular fortress. "There is but the entrance, 
and that is a small one and heavily barred. A bell-rope 
hangs down the wall by the door. Jingle-jangle! I 
ring the bell. There is a long silence, and I ring again. 
Then a dishevelled, barefooted monk laboriously undoes 
the little door in the wall, I present the letter which I 
bear from the Patriarch, and I am admitted. 

The monks are pleased; all shake hands. I sit on one 
divan and five of them on another. A novice washes my 
hands, another brings me a glass of brown liquid—water 
full of medlar fibre in suspension. When I finish this he 
brings a glass of pink sugar water, then coffee all round 
—thimblefuls of sweet coffee. The abbot, a fine-looking 
fellow with regular features, broad face, black moustache 
and beard, and with an open space showing the freshness 
of the lower lip, is talkative. He has a towel wrapped 
round his brows for turban, and fingers black beads as he 
talks. Next to him is a comfortable-looking monk in 
a blue smock and a white knitted skull-eap on his head. 
Next to him, an old fellow with wizened bare legs and 
feet, old yellow rags on his grizzled head, a ragged black 
cassock over his gray under-clothes. 

“What do you do all day?” I asked. 

“Pray, read, sing,’”’ they answered. 

“What do you think of the war?” 

“The war does not touch us. If they come and kill 
us we do not mind, but we pray each day that God will 
bring it soon to a close.” 

“Tf the Arabs come, what will you do?” 

“Tf they shoot at us we will throw bread to them; that 
will be our reply.” 

““Do you have many visitors?”’ 

“Not many.” 

“Do the Russian pilgrims come here to pray?”’ 

“Yes, some.” 

“Are you content to live out here in the Sahara while 
all sorts of great events are happening in the world, and 
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content to have no news and never mix with the people 
of the city? In England we are too busy, one could not 
escape to a place like this even if one wanted to.” 

The abbot gave me a remarkable reply — 

“I think there is room for everybody—one seeks money, 
that is his way; another does his duty and ploughs, that 
ishis way. ‘There are many ways. You know of Martha 
and Mary. Martha was right, but Mary’s good part was 
right also.” 

I showed how heartily I agreed. It was touching to 
obtain such a true reply away in this remote monastery. 

There were only sixteen monks, and including hermits 
there would not be more than one hundred and fifty of 
these holy men in the desert altogether. ‘There remain 
but four monasteries, whereas in the fourth century there 
were several hundred. Seven thousand holy bachelors 
end virgins learned of Ammon and his virgin bride alone. 
Here lived many of the most eccentric of the hermits and 
world-deniers of the early Church, the men who without 
knowing it gave Christianity tremendous advertisement. 
The men who prayed to God, kneeling for years on the 
tops of high columns, the men and women who had them- 
selves bound to crosses or laden with irons, the saints 
who tamed the beasts of the forest, all gave to Christianity 
public interest and interesting lore. It became even 
fashionable to retire to Nitria and deny the world. Mon- 
asteries sprang up over the caves and cells of the saints, 
and gold and jewels poured into the monasteries. Art 
was bestowed on the building of new churches, and cele- 
brated artists painted the frescoes on the walls. Not 
an inch of these little desert-temples was left uncovered 
by Byzantine fresco. 

But the Saracen came and murdered the cultured 
clergy; and tore away the jewels, as was fit, and rolled 
down many a wall, wrecked many an‘altar. The holy 
brotherhood was annihilated and there was a sixty 
years gap in history. Then a wilder type of Christian 
took possession, converted Arabs for the most part, and 
they knew little Coptic and so brought Arabic gospels 
and liturgies. They repaired the damage and put up 
Arabic inscriptions, and built round their temples im- 
pregnable fortress walls with drawbridges at a height 
of forty feet. They withstood sieges and persisted... 
to this day. 

The abbot showed me round the monastery. The 
buildings were all a patchwork of ruins and repairs and 
changes. The frescoes had been whitewashed out in 
nearly every part. The old stained glass, broken and 
shapeless, was mortared in with new glass. And yet 
there was a real odor of antiquity in the place. The 
patterns in the ikons were but dust patterns, and the 
face of the Virgin crumbled away as the abbot took the 
picture down toshow me. Ina niche here and there, left 
by accident, were the original frescoes in wonderful purple 
and crimson, pictures of the saints, their faces and bodies 
all of that unearthly and mystical shape and color by 
which the early Christians loved to represent citizenship of 
heaven. 

The lectern had a nail on which to fix the candle. The 
Communion cup was swathed in the oldest vestments of 
the monastery. In a cupboard in one church they 
showed me the mummies of sixteen Patriarchs, unwrapped 
one a little and showed me his dry brown flesh. ‘Lhe 
seventeenth Patriarch of the Coptic Church is ninety-four 
years of age, and will be embalmed and put with these 
others in his turn. Here also in one of the churches is 
the mummy of the primitive hermit Macarius, once a 
candy-seller in Alexandria. The Church, perhaps, took 
the idea of embalming the saints from the Egyptians, 
and the fresco from the hieroglyph. The books from 
which the service is read are all copied books, beautiful 
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specimens of calligraphy spattered on every page in a 


hundred places with new and ancient spots of candle- 
grease. From the vault of one of the churches hang seven 
old dusty ostrich eggs. A monk explained to me that 
as the ostrich looks to its egg as the most precious thing 
in life, so they look to God in their prayers—at least the 
egg is to remind them. 

We went into the fortress church, the only entrance 
to which is at a height of forty feet by a bridge from the 
outer rampart. They showed me how the bridge could 
be drawn in and the monks be secure from assault of 
arms. Upon the ramparts a novice had his duty beside 
a pile of bread and a stoup cf water. When Bedouin 
beggars ring the monastery bell he lowers them bread and 
water in a basket. ‘‘We give away twice as much as we 
eat ourselves,” said the abbot, showing me the bakery. 


Here were hundreds of wheaten loaves in long stone re- - 


ceptacles, good bread, but made dirty so that the monks 
shall not get to prize it. They showed me illuminated 
books a thousand years old, and the scrivener’s cell where 
among many quills a monk still copies the Scriptures 
day by day. ‘They showed me one chapel, the floor of 
which was covered with chilies drying, the long room 
where every evening all the monks gather about the 
abbot to read the Gospel and discuss its meanings, and 
the massive doors, two feet thick, of wood and iron, 
meant to resist the Arab. In one room was a small cask, 
and the abbot took a tin mug and drew me a little wine— 
Communion wine. I drank half; he finished. 

The monks were most kind, simple, and loving. It 
was an amusing spectacle at lunch. I lunched; every one 
else waited on me. An Abyssinian boy washed my hands, 
two monks shelled eggs all the time and filled my plate, 
two others stripped cucumbers for me, another kept 
helping me to hot milk soup in which slabs of sugar were 
dissolving. The abbot stood above me with a feather 
brush, waving the flies off. At one time there were a 
dozen shelled eggs in my soup and five pared cucumbers 
beside me. ... 

I lunched and slept a little; then my horse was brought 
out and I rode back to the village on the other side of 
the salt marshes. ‘There an enterprising British company 
is producing thousands of tons of caustic soda annually. 
The old hermits chose this spot in the desert because of 
the death-dealing odors which intensified their denial of the 
world, but in another era comes another point of view. 
Still, as the abbot said—there are various ways of 
seeking God.—Stephen Graham, in the London Times. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every effort made turns into strength.—Lucy Smith. 


wt 
Cast all your cares on God; that anchor holds. 
—Tennyson. 
wt 


Our judgments are inspired by our acts more than our 
acts by our judgments.—Abbé Roux. 
: i 
Yet Hope had never lost her youth; 

She did but look thro’ dimmer eyes. 
—Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
vt 

We get accustomed to mental as well as to bodily 
pain, without for all that losing our sensibility to it; 
it becomes the habit of our lives and we cease to imagine 
a condition of perfect ease as possible for us.—George 
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So it has ever been to me, by day or by night, summer 
or winter—beneath trees the heart feels nearer to that 
depth of life the far sky means. ‘The rest of spirit found 
only in beauty, ideal and pure, comes there because the 
distance seems within touch of thought.—Richard Jef- 
Series. 

val \ 


The kingdom of God belongs not to the most enlight- 
ened, but to the best, and the best man is the most un- 
selfish man. Humble, constant, voluntary self-sacri- 
fice,—this is what constitutes the true dignity of man. 
And through it is written, ‘“‘The last shall be first.”— 
Amiel. 

Js 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts forever; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 
—Burns. 


Che General CUnitarian Conference. 


Report of Council. 


REV. MINOT SIMONS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the last Con- 
ference in Buffalo two years ago the Council voted to 
hold its next meeting in San Francisco. The vote was 
unanimous, and behold, our confidence is justified. A 
company of Unitarian evangelists has made a pilgrimage 
across the continent to fellowship with Unitarians on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Here we emphasize anew the national and international 
character of our mission. We proclaim again the world 
character of our cause. We have met to rededicate our- 
selves to the responsibilities and to the opportunities 
that can alone be assumed by free churches. 

We are mindful of our privilege in coming to this virile 
city, our gateway to the Orient. We come, cherishing the 
traditions of Thomas Starr King, inspiring patriot, elo- 
quent prophet of the noblest Liberalism; of Horatio 
Stebbins, for more than a generation a tower of Uni- 
tarian strength in this pulpit. For these leaders of the 
past we bring our tribute of veneration and esteem. 
“They have left a name behind them, and their remem- 
brance is sweet as honey in all mouths.” 

We come with fraternal greetings to the home city of a 
leader whom we of this generation seem always to have 
known and loved, Horace Davis. Indeed, we come to 
commune with all the saints in the faith in this saintly- 
city-that-is-in-the-making. We come in profound admira- 
tion, as we see her rising spiritually above adversity, and 
materially in forms of strength and beauty, as though 
by magic, above her ashes. We commend to her citizens 
the noble lines of Richard Watson Gilder :-— 


‘‘On love of city here we take our stand,— 
Love of city is no narrow love; 
Who loves it not he cannot love his land 
With love that shall protect, exalt, endure. 
Here are our homes, our hearts, Great God above! 
The city shall be noble, shall be pure.”’. 


Not in the memory of this generation has the Con- 
ference met in the midst of such extraordinary circum- 
stances. In the first place, we are challenged by present- 
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day reactions toward the crude, raw orthodoxy of the far 
past. As Unitarians, we are particularly pummelled by 
the revival wave of medizvalism and intolerance that 
is sweeping over the country. But we are not troubled 
for ourselves. Every Billy Sunday revival makes more 
Unitarians. We know that such attacks upon us are, 
for the most part, an ignorant verbiage, or what James 
T. Fields called ‘‘an affluence of rigmarole.” 

Our trouble is rather with what the revival wave indi- 
cates. It discloses, as it passes, a low state of spiritual 
and moral perception in Christianity that is almost in- 
credible. It is true that great masses of Christian people 
have never been trained above this level. But the 
startling and ominous fact is the number of educated 
people who knowingly and deliberately permit it to repre- 
sent their ideas of God and of man, and who use it for 
petty and local advantage. 

Old-fashioned revivalism, however, is but one sign of 
religious reaction. In Catholicism reaction has triumphed 
completely. In various Protestant bodies it is showing 
the strength of desperation. 

Some one has said, “The one vital issue in Christianity 
is the one between traditional and scientific minds.” It 
is true. In all churches the two types are standing out 
with increasing enmity, one type looking backward, the 
other looking forward. 

The striking thing about the situation is the fact 
that there are people from different denominations who 
differ less among themselves in their religious beliefs 
than these people differ from others in the same denomina- 
tion. ‘That is, the widening cleavage is, to-day, not so 
much between different denominations as between 
different people in the same denomination. Liberals, 
unhatched Unitarians, are in all churches. 

It is time for the liberalized conservatives to realize 
their power to stand forth, to co-operate, and to commit 
the Christian religion to intellectual freedom and to the 
growing revelation. Some way must be found to bring 
them together and to organize them on the basis of 
Liberalism. Just now, to be suspected of Unitarianism 
would discredit them with their associates. ‘They must 
co-operate as Liberals. 

Happily such larger co-operation is coming. We 
Unitarians have prepared for it by getting the liberal 
movement organized. We have been able to commit 
one denomination to the principles of Liberalism. In 
the face of all reaction we are holding on to what has been 
gained by historical criticism, and we are proclaiming the 
faith of the modernist, a faith based on the scientific 
habit of mind, and lifted by the highest ideals of God, 
of man, and of human destiny. 

In all churches, the half-Liberals need the constant 
challenge and encouragement which the Unitarians alone 
can provide. We have our faults and our shortcomings, 
but intellectual timidity is not one of them. If, in their 
judgment, we lack warmheartedness in religion, they, 
in our judgment, lack wholeheartedness in bearing witness 
to the truth. How can it be otherwise with them who 
hope to face both ways? What can be more demoraliz- 
ing than the casuistry to which they are frequently re- 
duced? Can spiritual integrity have a more treacherous 
safeguard than the lip use of a phraseology, the plain 
meanings of which have been outgrown? 

The Council would urge our churches to appreciate 
the commanding position which they hold in the progress 
of religious ideas, to realize the duty still confronting 
them to commit Christianity to intellectual freedom and 
to the growing revelation, and in every community to 
be patient, friendly, sympathetic with the liberalized 
conservatives. 

Again, we are challenged by the new religious ideal, 
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the ‘‘democracy of God.” Jesus spoke of the ‘‘ kingdom 
of God.’ What he meant was the rule of God in the 
human soul. He used the figure of speech that fitted 
into the thought of his time. But we have outgrown 
kingdoms and all the institutions which they imply, of | 
sovereign ruler and subjects, of mediators, and of | 
privileged classes. We might well discontinue the use 

of the phrase “kingdom of God’”’ except when we have 
occasion to use the ancient poetry of religion. Let us 
introduce and vitalize the conception of the “democracy 

of God.” 

Political democracy is a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. 

Religious democracy is a religion of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. It is of the people because 
religion is a native expression of the inherent religiousness 
of human nature. It is for the people because its ideal 
is the attainment of the good of all. All, even the least, 
are the children of God and are to be served as such. It 
is by the people because its authority rests with the 
people themselves, and the people themselves are com- 
petent to fulfil it. Old Dr. Furness once declared that 
he had never found any one trained in a political monarchy 
who ever understood what Jesus meant by the “king- 
dom of God.’’ Much less would such a person understand 
the ‘‘democracy of God.” He could not conceive that 
the people themselves were competent to fulfil their 
religious responsibilities any more than they were com- 
petent to fulfil their political responsibilities. 

If we are committed to the ideal of the democracy of 
God, we are committed to whatever will make for the 
good of all. We are committed to human values above 
all other values. All.traditional values, bolstered up 
by race and religious prejudice, property prejudice, 
political and social prejudice, must justify themselves on 
this broader human basis, or be discarded. 

Now we may not be in entire agreement in our social 
philosophy, but we can all strive to turn the world’s 
mind and heart to the pursuit of the good of all. We 
can strive to lift modern industrialism to the plane of 
fraternalism, compelling it to produce for the good of all. 

We can strive for human good, justice, and brotherhood 
as the supreme goal of applied religion. Here is the 
twentieth-century ideal, and we are all passing before 
it for judgment; but let us beware, another crisis is upon 
us. Even those among us who have the social vision, 
and are committed to it, will be confronted in this time 
of world stress by economic and social reactions which 
will tend again to subordinate the highest human values. 

Our Unitarian churches are widely representative. 

They include people of all classes. Our ministers must 


have for all classes the good news of the “democracy of 


God.” 

Finally, we are challenged by the incredible world war. 
Civilization is receiving its severest blow. ‘The life of 
the spirit is threatened. We know not into what depths 
it will be plunged. } 

As churches, we must become schools of prophets, who 
shall prophesy the final triumph of the spirit. As Uni- 
tarians, we shall not acknowledge a defeat of humanity, 
though the world be submerged in barbarism. We 
believe in God and in the final triumph of the divine in 
the human. ‘Truth, justice, and love shall bring in a 
new day of the Lord. 

It is a time for prophets to reach the soul of the world. 
The personal views of the chairman of the Council may 
be one thing, and the personal views of its members and 
of the churches may differ widely. Individually, we must 
speak and act as we see the truth, but the final triumph 
of the spirit and of the best in modern civilization is what 
we are all after. 18h fae 
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- ought to be, and others would meet it as it is. 


_ busy on the whole lump. 
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Some of us believe in non-resistance, and some of us in 
resistance. Some of us would meet the world as it 
Some of 
us would try to meet it as it is, and strive to make it what 
it ought to be. We may be far apart in our philosophy 
of conduct in this crisis, but we can all be defenders of 
the faith in the possibility of a civilization without war. 
We can and must contend for the preservation of spiritual 
values, for the unhindered development of just social 
relations, and for the attainment of a world order which 
shall not be broken by war. 

Whatever our views as to the duty of our country, we 
must keep our heads and hearts. We shall be subjected 
to the baleful influences of extremists in militarism, of a 
sensational press, and of promoters representing the manu- 
facture of munitions. Efforts will be made to intensify 
international suspicions and hatreds. Sober judgment 
will be difficult, but it will be vital. We must try to 
think clearly and justly. As never before, we must 
work for peace in a belligerent world. 

To meet such challenges in behalf of religious liberalism, 
in behalf of a more divinely human social order, in be- 
half of a stable civilization, the Council calls the churches 
to a renewed enthusiasm for the principles of essential 
religion. Some one has recently said, “There is a des- 
perate need in our day for reality in religion, a passion 
for what is true and universal in things divine.” The 
scholar has it, the scientist has it; why not the re- 
ligionist? Huxley is said to have declared that after 
reading Cardinal Newman for an hour or two he began 
to lose the distinction between right and wrong. Why 
does a candid mind so frequently get just such an im- 
pression from reading orthodox religious literature? It 
is because the appeal is so frequently not to what is true 
and universal, but to what is local and sectarian. 

As Unitarians, we have a passion for reality in religion. 
We are impatient at tradition which masquerades as 
truth. Some people still think that we represent only 
the blight of denial. They do not know us. We deny 
only what is outgrown and untrue. We affirm what is 
real, living, universal. 

The Council, therefore, calls the churches to an aggres- 
sive campaign for the faith of Unitarians. I had an 
aged aunt who found it necessary to sell her house. She 
seemed to shrink from putting it on the market. It was 
a very desirable house, but she hesitated to advertise it. 
She said to my mother: “‘Sarah, I want to sell my house. 
I must sell it. But don’t tell anybody.” We Unitarians 
have seemed to feel some hesitation in putting our house 
of faith on the market. Perhaps the time will never come 
when every one will have heard of us, because I once met 
an intelligent person who had never heard of Helen Keller; 
but if we are on the market, bearing witness to the truth, 
as those who believe it to be the way and the life, we 
shall not long be derided on being small and select. 

It is said among us that if we become denominationally 
large we shall lose our leadership and degenerate into 
an orthodoxy. Such a fear is absurd. ‘The principles 
of Liberalism would be no less true if held by multitudes. 
Indeed, multitudes must hold them if the world is to 
grow spiritually. Nothing could damn us more thor- 
oughly than a sense of superiority in being the leaven to 
leaven the whole lump. If the whole lump is not finally 
leavened, there is something wrong with the leaven. If 
we do believe that we are the leaven, then we must get 
If we have been small and select, 
let us now strive to become large and triumphant. 

Our duty is to bring to this troublous time the faith 
adequate'to its needs. Let us subordinate every other 
interest to this. ‘The Council would urge the churches 


to emphasize strongly the spirituality, the rationality, 
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the practicality of Unitarianism. ‘The world needs a 
message of genuine religiousness. We must warm our 
hearts and stir our minds to meet this need. As Uni- 
tarians, we believe in a loving and lovable God, in the 
godlikeness of human nature, in the final triumph of the 
spirit. Our religion helps us to face the vicissitudes of 
life and the world calamities about us with courage and 
hope. Let us proclaim our message from heart to heart. 
Let us minister with love and trust. 


The Everlasting Necessity of Religion. 


REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Our subject this evening, “The Everlasting Necessity 
of Religion,’”’ suggests the fact that religion is enduring. 
Like the truth, as Matthew Arnold viewed it, “the 
eternal years of God are hers,”’ and, like the Christ of 
the Apostle, it is “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” 

Among the early sermons that I wrote and preached 
was one that bore the title, “Are We Outgrowing Relig- 
ion?’’ JI remember thinking pretty well of it at the time. 
Young ministers generally do think well of their sermons. 
And it is fortunate they should, for otherwise those 
sermons oftentimes would fall on wholly unappreciative 
ears. 

Well, that sermon in particular seemed to have a timely 
value, and to give assurance where confidence just then 
was greatly needed. The next day, however, I met 
a woman who was something of a free and independent 
thinker. She had been at church, and speaking of the 
sermon she said in a deep, emphatic voice, “You know 
you might have put that long discourse of yours into 
just three words,—‘ Truth is eternal.’”’ 

So, my friends, I feel about the message that I have to 
bring you here to-night. It might all be couched in a 
few brief words which emphasize the power of human 
longings and the permanence of spiritual laws. 

Now religion—it is well enough to appreciate at the 
outset—is only one among many social forces which have 
proved themselves possessed of a reality that is ever- 
lasting. “Forty years ago,” says a writer, ‘an able man 
gave it as his opinion that in a generation literature 
would have run its course, and the interest of the world 
would be concentrated on science. A generation has 
passed, science has made immense advances and holds 
a great place in the thoughts and lives of men, but the 
interest of the world is not concentrated on science. 

A generation ago there were many who wrote elegies 
on the drama as a literary form which had become extinct. 
To-day the new plays are legion.... One prophecy 
has proved to be as good as another, and all have failed 
of fulfilment. Those who see in the notable deepening 
and widening of interest in human conditions, and in 
the rise of a vast literature of sociology, the passing of 
the older forms of literature will be overtaken by the 
same fate. No fundamental human interest ever finally 
passes from the mind of the world; neglected for a 
time it reappears, because it is a vital expression of the 
human spirit.” Now surely what is true of interests 
and: forces such as these is truer and more striking still 
of that greater and transcendent force which embraces 
and illuminates all others. Theologies, of course, grow 
old, decay, and pass away. ‘They often ought to be 
given a decent burial long before it is accorded them, 
But theology is not religion, and the necessity of a relig- 
ion of some kind is enduring. : 

The religious situation just- at present, however, is 
not as simple as sometimes it is made to seem. Indeed, 
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it is very full of exceedingly confusing elements, which 
are not without their features of violent and vital contra- 
diction. What a confusion of the old and new, what 
a contradiction of past faiths and present works, con- 
spicuously confront us when we set ourselves to consider 
the present condition of religion and the churches! As 
we look intently around us, what is it that we see? Why, 
what we see, among many other confusing elements, is 
this,—that creeds are going out, while ritual is coming in. 
Faith seems to be subsiding, but works are everywhere 
abundant. Christ’s authority is freely and openly 
disputed, while his influence in many lives is on the 
increase. Churches are spoken of as dying, but 
cathedrals are rising with new beauty. The ranks of 
the ministry are thought to be depleted, but whole regi- 
ments of well-drilled social workers hold the field. 
Reason in the garb of science claims to have won the 
victory, but sentiment reclothed as Christian Science 
crowds huge temples with its ardent worshippers. Ma- 
teridlism is represented as established in the saddle, 
but mysticism spurs the soul to ride new courses in the 
heavenly regions. “History,” it has been said, “‘is only 
a series of resurrections,”’ and the history of religion would 
appear to justify the claim. For while religion just at 
present is looked upon and spoken of by some as dying, 
there are many others who assure us it is being born anew. 

We hear, indeed, amid all the conflict between old 


and new, of a religion without churches, of a Christi-~ 


anity without Christ, and of a faith devoid at last of 
dogma, even of a gospel without God; but I notice, for 
my own part with a quiet confidence, that neither 
Christianity nor religion, nor faith itself, nor a gospel of 
some definite sort which shall mean good news to man, 
is looked upon as obsolete. Conceptions as to the Master 
and his mission may undergo a change, churches may 
require readjustment, faith may seek new formulas; 
but when all is said that can be said in such connec- 
tions, and the last suggestion has been made, the one 
important and convincing fact remains,—that religion 
is a living and undying instinct of the human soul. 
Human customs change, but there are human convic- 
tions which never can be shaken. New needs arise, but 
certain old needs still remain unanswered. Human nature 
is not going to outgrow the church, for the church has 
grown out of human nature. Worship is not likely sud- 
denly to cease, because people cannot possibly cease 
from setting up something which they worship. Human 
beings are not destined to forget how to pray, because 
when they forget themselves prayer springs up in their 
hearts if not upon their lips. 

And all this means the deeply human character of all 
religion. For religion is not a foreign importation, it 
is a home production. We do not have to send back 
across the sea of the centuries to secure it, since it 
rises from the unplumbed deeps within. It is not a gift 
of heaven, so that we have to reach up to the skies and 
have it brought to us, for the heavens of hope and aspira- 
tion arch within the hearts of all. We do not have to dig 
down into the earth of traditions in our search for it, since 
the soil of daily needs and sorrows, fears and longings, 
blossoms with it at our very feet. 

Religion has been redomesticated in our day. It has 
come to be recognized as natural. Asa personal matter, 


an expression of individual faith and hope, it is instinctive » 


and enduring! Whether or not we perceive the divine, 
instinctively we look for it. Although we may not 
calmly trust and devoutly worship a Higher than our- 
selves, the thought of such a Higher Power is inevitably 
forced upon our finite minds. When we come to see 
things as they really ate we shall understand with Le 
Gallienne that “belief in God is no less inevitably the 
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blossom of human nature than the apple-blossom of the 
apple.”’ 

Important as all this is, however, we must turn our 
thoughts in another direction. Personal religion may be 
looked on with indifference as instinctive, but a social 
religion has more pressing and insistent claims. Our 
fathers were interested first and foremost in what a man 
believed; but we, the children, are chiefly interested in 
what a person’s beliefs result in. While religion, therefore, 
has been naturalized of late, it likewise has been socialized. 
It has come to be felt that to justify itself, and to have 


its claims respected, Christianity must be something - 


more than “‘vague and soft interior music’’ which the 
individual delights to hear in stillness. It must be what 
the prophetic soul of Thomas Carlyle once said the 
angels’ song was intended to become, “the marching music 
of mankind.’ As a tonic for the soul, as a cushion for 
the burdened, as a couch for the afflicted and oppressed, 
religion is unquestionably beautiful, and has its uses,— 
it leads to peace of mind, and to patience underneath 
affliction; but the religion which endures, and which 
wakens real respect to-day, must likewise be a trumpet- 
call to service, and a spiritual sword with which to fight 
for justice, social purity, and world-wide peace. It is 
coming to be seen, and constitutes, indeed, a certain 
‘“‘treasure”’ of our times, that it is not in themselves that 
the doctrines of any religious system can be judged, but 
according to their objective consequences for society in 
general and the world at large. 

The Puritan religion, with which our Unitarian move- 
ment is associated and out of which it grew, was pre- 
eminently a personal religion. Its first concern was with 
the individual. It sought to save the separate soul, and 
to save it for a heaven in another world. But that 
Puritan religion had as well a larger function. It sought 
to establish a perfected commonwealth with righteous 
laws to lead it safely, and upright lives on which to rest 
securely. And that larger Puritanism, with its emphasis 
on liberty of worship and its undeveloped possibilities 
of a democratic readjustment of society, has come to be 
the Christian impulse of the churches which are most 
intent upon the coming of the kingdom. 

Now that Christianity has both these aspects I sup- 
pose that none of us for a moment will deny. It stands 
for individual development, but it likewise calls atten- 
tion to the need of social action. It is a soul religion, 
but it also is a social religion. It makes appeal to the 
individual conscience, but it has no less insistent social 
laws. If it reminds us, in the Master’s words, that the 
kingdom of heaven is within, it has Christ’s authority 
as well for insisting that society must be se latest: 
heavenized. 

However that may be, this reawakened emphasis upon 
the social side of religion, which is so distinctive of our 
day, has led unquestionably to a new awakening also of 
the Christian Church. But in doing so it has likewise 
led to not a little perplexity and doubt. ‘There is no 
question that is asked much oftener nowadays, nor 
answered with much sharper difference of opinion, than 
the question of the rightful function of the Church in 
social reform. There are those who tell us that the Church 
has, first of all, a social function, and that only as it seeks 
the reformation—and even more than that, the re- 
construction—of society can it properly fulfil its higher 
mission. Hence social-service committees come to be 
established and institutional work is eagerly developed, 
until you sometimes cannot see the worship for the work, 


nor hear the accents of the spirit for the hum of church . 


machinery. Suppers take the place of supplications to 
the Highest, and meetings in committee are considered 
more important than meetings meant for prayer. 
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Now between these two contending parties, which 


_ represent respectively the old and new, the individual 


and social aspects of religion, I shall not seek to-day to play 
the part of arbiter or judge. And I shirk the function 
for the excellent reason that above and far beyond both 
parties looms large and clear a most important and 
impelling fact. Bigger far and vastly more insistent 
than the question of what the separate church can do 
toward bettering local conditions is the question of what 
religious beliefs and religious impulses, Christian senti- 
ments and Christian teachings, really count for in achiev- 
ing a perfected social state, and a better, juster world in 
which to live where nations organize for peace and not 
for war, and multitudes of men go forth in love and not in 
hate, to help and not to murder one another. That 
is the question of questions which confronts us at the 
present time. . That is the problem of problems which the 
Church has yet to solve to the satisfaction of a selfish, 
cruel, warring world, in a welter of unprecedented strife. 
You and I, perhaps, are finding somewhat idle satisfaction 
in impeaching one country or another for having brought 
things to the awful pass they now have reached. We 
see aggression here, and suspicion there, and a spirit of 
revenge which at last is seeking satisfaction. But all 
the time it is we ourselves, and others like us, who really 
are impeached,—we who represent religion and the 
churches,—while Christianity itself appears discredited in 
every country, and in nearly every corner of the world. 
If there is war in the world to-day it is because the churches 
have miserably failed in getting war out of people’s 
minds as a way of settling justly international disputes. 
Now, as never before in the lifetime of many genera- 
tions, ideals are needed such as Christianity is able to 
supply; standards of action are required which the 
churches have been looked upon as supported to establish; 
and visions are cried out for, such as prophets can pro- 
claim,—or else the people perish miserably in mistaken 
efforts after power. 

All the great movements of the world which have led 
to the uplift of humanity and to the bettering of man’s 
condition have been religious movements, although the 
churches may have weakly failed to be their champions. 
They have been sustained and carried through for the 
simple reason that some deep religious principle, like the 
sacredness of the individual, or the law of human 
helpfulness and kinship, has been applied to some particu- 
lar need or patent wrong. It was thus that slavery was 
abolished, and, that the feudal system met its end; it 


is thus that the factory system in our own day is being. 


bit by bit improved, and at length will be transformed; 
and it will only be thus that humanity itself will be 
redeemed, and the nations organized and blended in a 
higher unity for peace and progress. Economic theories 
unquestionably guide, social doctrines point the way, 
legislative acts give permanence to what is gained; but 
religion—treligion of which the churches are but one 
expression—is the underlying impulse by which mountains 
ever are removed, and rocks which give offence to social 
justice are cast into the sea. 

My friends, we are thinking socially at the present 
time, but we are not thinking socially enough. We are 
thinking nationally when “humanity” is the word 
religion has to offer. ‘The social significance of relig- 
ion has always meant two things, and the two are really 
one. It has meant the sacrifice of individual interests 
to social needs, and it has brought to men a sense of 
fundamental unity. It was by religion and through re- 
ligion that society first came to a consciousness of its 


own existence, and in its religious beliefs society first saw 
itself reflected. 


ae ae In older days the chief object of religious rites and 
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ceremonies was to make people conscious of a common 
life. Sacrifices were feasts of communion. All who took 
part in them took part in a common meal. Among the 
early Jews, the Almighty was supposed to share in the 
feast whenever animal food was eaten. 

And what does all this mean if not the mighty need 
which only religion can supply and which constitutes 
the essence of all deep and real religion? It means the 
need of an ideal, and the shaping power of a spiritual 
vision. No more to-day than nineteen hundred years 
ago is the kingdom of heaven merely, or even chiefly, 
meat and drink, or power and possessions. No more in 
modern Europe, or America, than in ancient Palestine 
can the masterful and violent capture it by force. When 
it comes, it will be marked by better work as well as 
better wages, by greater earnestness of living, not by 
greater luxury of lot. By the kingdom of heaven I 
take it that we mean neither better clothes nor bigger 
houses, nor greater luxuries, nor larger leisure, nor 
swifter, more convenient modes of rapid transit. No, 
not that; but what we mean by it are higher hopes and 
larger justice, and fuller opportunities for happiness and 
growth, together with “a nobler system of ideas and aspira- 
tions possessing a community.’”’ And these can neither be 
secured by mere mechanical adjustment nor least of all 
by exalting “might” as constituting ‘“‘right.’”’ ‘They are 
spiritual ends, and can be attained by none but spiritual 
means. ‘The vision must precede attainment, and higher 
wills alone make holier deeds and heavenly conditions. 

I think I see place and duties, therefore, in the days to 
come, and more particularly in the tragic and confusing 
days that are here and now, for the Church as for the 
servants of religious causes. That place is not merely 
to perform a ritual, nor to create an atmosphere, nor to 
sustain a dogma, nor to set forth a system of beliefs, 
but it is to cherish an ideal, to keep alive a promise, to 
unfold a vision, to interpret a great principle, and to 
quicken, develop, and inspire holier and high endeavors. 
Because the human being is intensely human, because 
prayer is instinctive, because worship in some form seems 
inevitable, because the thought of God can never be es- 
caped nor the hope of immortality denied, because every 
hungering mind cries “‘whence” and every aching heart 
cries “‘whither,’’—therefore I believe that religion and 
religious organizations have everything to hope and 
nothing permanent to fear. They may change their 
form, indeed; they may call for readjustment; they may 
need the infusion of new life, as they clearly do at 
present; but as long as hearts are hungry to be fed, and 
souls are contrite for their sin, and minds and consciences 
become aflame with holy dreams and heavenly desires,— 
so long, and with certainty as deep, a living Church will 
be needed for the worship of the living God, and for the 
doing of his work. Not destruction but fulfilment is the 
word; as the new and old, the visions of the past and 
present, mingle in our thoughts, and unite to glorify our 
worship, while they proclaim the everlasting necessity of 
a spiritual faith. 


Prayer. 


O Eternal God, Who art without beginning of days or 
end of years, from whom cometh all our life, pardon, we 
beseech Thee, the sins of Thy children, wherein we have 
darkened Thine own image within us. Let not our light 
die away amid the common toil and daily care, but so 
glorify our life with Thy spirit that we may gladly pre- 
sent both souls and bodies to Thy service, an acceptable 
sacrifice, and, learning to love Thee above all things, may 
be approved in Thy sight as true disciples of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ. Amen.—William E. Gaskin. 
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Literature. 


THE Story OF OUR BIBLE. By Harold 
Hunting. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.—Mr. Hunting has written an inter- 
esting and useful book., It is not a scholarly 
work, but it is based upon scholarship. ‘The 
numerous and excellent illustrations, the 
dramatic presentations of Biblical characters, 
the colloquial style, the vivifying imagina- 
tion where facts fail,—all unite to make a 
volume popular with the laity who wish to 
know the changes modern scholarship has 
made in the Bible. Obviously prepared for 
pulpit use, the taking titles, the fresh infor- 
mation, the reverent treatment, doubtless, 
served their purpose, and now appeal to 
a larger public. The labors of the great 
scholars need the aid of many such addresses. 
Where so much is inevitably conjecture, as 
in the critical study of the Bible, a certain 
latitude will naturally be permitted the hom- 
iletical imagination. Readers will differ 
from the author in details, while approving 
his intention and results. Perhaps the most 
striking instance of his method is the chapter 
entitled “‘An Eye Witness of Jesus’ Arrest.’’ 
The Last Supper is eaten in the house of 
Mary, a widow, the mother of John Mark. 
After the departure of Jesus and his Disciples, 
a mob armed with swords and staves, led by 
a man in priestly garb, appear, but, learn- 
ing that the man they seek is not in the house, 
leave for the Garden of Olives, where they 
have reason to believe he has gone. Hardly 
have they left when Mary awakens her son, 
tells him a wicked plot is afoot, and bids him 
seek and warn the Master. Springing from 
his bed, Mark wraps the linen sheet about 
his naked body and hastens to the Garden 
of Olives, arriving in time to see the arrest 
of Jesus, the loss of the ear of the servant of 
the High Priest, and the flight of the Dis- 
ciples. Venturing too near, he is himself 
seized, but escapes, leaving his single gar- 
ment in the hands of his captors. This 
youth, John Mark, later the companion of 
Barnabas, his uncle, and still later the friend 
of Peter, in Rome, in time sets down in writ- 
ing the events in the life of Jesus as he had 
known them and as they had circulated 
among the early Christians, thus forming 
the first of the Four Gospels, the original 
Mark, upon which the present Gospel is built 
up. Now the sole basis for this picturesque 
narrative is found in Mark xiv. 51, 52: 
“And there followed him a certain young 
man, having a linen cloth cast about his loins; 
and the young men laid hands on him; and 
he left the linen cloth and fled from them 
naked,’”’ It will be important news to the 
scholars that the “‘Ur-Mark”’ has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Hunting. What will receive 
unqualified approval, however, is the pres- 
entation of the Four Gospels in their probable 
order of appearance and their mutual rela- 
tions. The Pauline Epistles, as the earliest 
of the New Testament writings, are well 
treated, their conjectural dates, and the 
reasons for their production, skilfully at- 
tached to the person and labors of the 
Apostle. An equally free, picturesque, and 
rationalistic treatment of the Old Testament 
books follows. Historic value is ascribed to 
lawgivers and prophets, supernaturalism is 
ignored, admiration for the Jewish heroes is 
unstinted. Everywhere reverence for the 
things of the spirit accompanies the radical 
statement and the emphasis upon the human 
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traits of courage, fidelity, and aspiration. 
The last chapters give brief accounts of 
early manuscripts, the critical edition of the 
texts, and the various English translations. 
On the whole, Mr. Hunting may be con- 
gratulated upon his labors, for such a work 
implies much reading and careful selection. 
The Story of our Bible may well find a place 
in Sunday-school libraries and Christian 
families. G. D. L. 


AFTERNOONS IN APRIL. By Grace Hazard 
Conkling. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—Mrs. Conkling does not subscribe to 
the school of poets who cry so incessantly for 
vers libre. Perhaps for that reason her 
pleasant, not over original verses give us 
genuine pleasure. In “The Symphony of a 
Mexican Garden,” Mrs. Conkling has suc- 
ceeded in creating a charming atmosphere. 
Just why it should be a Mexican garden, how- 
ever, is not made clear to the reader. Her 
poetic style shows a tendency toward flinging 
words about, very much as certain painters 
throw paint on a canvas. Sometimes her 
effects are surprisingly good. ‘Then in other 
poems the words are piled on so profusely 
that the meaning of the verses is entirely 
obscured. In the group of poems called 
“Twelve Little Lyrics,” Mrs. Conkling is 
really at her best. ‘Shoal sea green,” 
“sapphire shallop,’”’ are fine combinations to 
roll under our tongues; but when we struggle 
with “the laving tide of inarticulate air’? we 
become rather inarticulate ourselves! Still it 
is hard to give an adequate appreciation of 
poetry like this. There is an elusive quality 
about it. It slips from one’s grasp again and 
again. Weread it aloud; we murmur, How 
beautiful! How exquisite! and then we 
wonder what it all means after all. Per- 
haps it is better not to search so hard. 
Beauty, the poets tell us, is its own excuse 
for being. If that is true, certain of Mrs. 
Conkling’s verses may be said to adequately 
justify their individual existence. 


THE COMPLETE CLUB Book FOR WOMEN. 
By Caroline French Benton. Boston: The 
Page Company.—This book is a companion 
volume to Woman’s Club Work and Pro- 
grammes,” and it will certainly fill a long- 
felt want. It contains material and refer- 
ences for study programmes, also a constitu- 
tion, rules of order, suggestions for practical 
community work, and a résumé of what 
ome clubs are doing. Each year many 
new clubs are added to the membership of 
the Women’s Federation, and it is important 
to achieve a certain similarity in methods of 
conducting these federated clubs. Only when 
women learn the rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and abide by them will they be able 
to conduct club business satisfactorily, and 
that will be a step forward in due season 
toward the exercise of the responsibilities 
which they hope to obtain by the ballot. 
The few paragraphs which the author has 
written at the close of her opening chapter 
might well be expanded. The problem of 
the ‘‘waiting-list”’ confronts every club. 
And it is a well-known axiom that ‘where 
any one is free to enter, no one wishes to 
enter; and when the door is only open to a 
few, the many find the interior most alluring.” 
But that is not the principle of democracy; 
and the first thing needful for a woman’s 
club is to have it free to all who desire to 
become members and work for the good 
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of their community. Club presidents and 
secretaries will find this an invaluable book 
for reference. 


THE SincLE-Copkz Girt. By Bell Elliott 
Palmer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
:Co.—The subject of this book is eugenics, but, 
ultra-modern as it is, the author has treated 
it in the good old-fashioned style that sup- 
posedly died with the author of the “‘Elsie”’ 
books. Under the mask of modern propa- 
ganda lurks the sentimentalism that we have 
learned to connect with the later days of 
Victoria’s reign. No one can deny that 
the plot is capable of development. A 
young girl, herself as vague to the reader 
as she apparently is to the author, hopes 
that the man she wants to marry is a Sir 
Galahad in disguise. He is to lift the dis- 
guise in letters to her brother. So far, so 
good; but the letters, unfortunately, are 
merely the confessions of a man who never 
had the courage of his convictions, either for 
good or evil. Moreover, they purport to 
come from a man, yet bear the unmistakable 
touch of a woman’s pen. Credit belongs to 
the author for her effort to novelize what 
seems to be a burning question of the times. 
Had she treated her subject more lightly, 
without attempt to point a moral in every 
speech, her effort would have been still more 
creditable. As the book is written, the 
reader has an uneasy feeling, even in an 
amusing scene, that he is laughing at one of 
the more serious things of life, and is torn 
by doubts whether the book is worth reading 
for its indubitably grave purpose, or too 
negligible to read on account of its poor 
execution. 


THe ARROW MaKker. By Mary Austin 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 
cents.—The first performance of this play 
was at the New Theatre in New York in 
the spring of 1911. It is. in brief, the story 
of two women and one man; and we see the 
same passions of jealousy, desire, and hate 
in this drama that fill plays dealing with 
other nations throughout the world. The 
woman Chisera, who is deserted, curses the 
bride on her wedding-day; and as she is the 
medicine-woman of the tribe it goes hard 
with that tribe in war. Chisera, the medicine- 
woman, moreover, has cursed her false lover, 
the Arrow Maker. His great skill in making 
arrows goes from him; he brings back little 
from the hunt to his poor wife, Bright Water, 
equally unfortunate because of the enmity 
of the medicine-woman. In the end of the 
play the medicine-woman dies dancing, and 
that must make on the stage a very effective 
finale. But apart from that scene there is 
not enough action in this play to justify its 
production. Literature it certainly is, for 
there is great beauty in the lines. But a 
play, to live, must have dramatic qualities; 
and the Indian atmosphere of this play will 
not be enough to fascinate an audience for 
three long acts. 


Lorra Empury’s CAREER. By Elia W. 
Peattie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—This story appeared serially in the 
Youth’s Companion. It deals with the 
adventures of a bright, lovable country girl 
who goes to Chicago to study violin-playing. 
This is not an ordinary story for girls: there 
is character drawing in it, and a genuine 
appreciation of situations. The reader is: 
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first conscious of this in seeing the author’s 
treatment of Aunt Cathy. ‘The maiden aunt 
who never had an opportunity to develop her 
talent, and so gives her niece the money to 
pay for her violin lessons, remembering her 
own wasted girlhood, is touched with deli- 
eacy and skill. Aunt Cathy and Lotta go 
to Chicago and search for a famous violin 
teacher. In her own town Lotta has been 
considered a great genius, but unfortunately 
the Chicago standards are high, and the 
famous teacher finally has to tell her frankly 
that she will never become a musician. Her 
terrible disappointment and her subsequent 
determination to make the best of her life 
in a new way are well told by the author. 
This is a story of unusual merit, and it 
ought to be enjoyed by girls from twelve to 
seventeen years of age. It is a pity that 
there are not more stories for young people 
as well written and as interesting as this one. 


CHRISTMAS IN LEGEND AND STorY. By 
Elva S. Smith and Alice I. Hazeltine. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.—Here we 
have a compilation of Christmas stories for 
children. Some are really legends from 
foreign sources, stich as “‘ The Legend of St. 
Christopher.’ Others are stories translated 
from the Russian of Tolstoi, the French of 
Coppée, and the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof. 
Again, we find in this volume contributions 
for the Christmas season by such modern 
writers as Margaret Deland, Richard Watson 
Gilder, and Abbie Farwell Brown. As is 
natural of such a collection, certain stories 
and poems are infinitely better than are 
others; yet they all convey in one form or 
another the Christmas message. Several of 
the stories in this book are unfamiliar to the 
reviewer; and there is one of these stories in 
particular, ‘‘ Babouscka” by Adelaide Skeel, 
which is poignantly beautiful. The literary 
standard of all these tales is exceptionally 
high, and the two editors of the volume are 
to be congratulated on their choice of selec- 
tions for it. ¢ 


Irs LirtLe PEOPLE AND 
Bic ProsieMs. By Philip Davis, assisted 
by Grace Kroll. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.25.—Mr. Davis’s experience as su- 
pervisor of licensed minors in Boston and 
director of Civic Service House in Boston 
has given him the greatest familiarity with 
his subject of the street in its relations to 
children, and his suggestions for modifying 
and improving street conditions are as wise 
and feasible as broad sympathies and wide 
acquaintance with the needs of city children 
can make them. One of his recommenda- 
tions is for a street supervisor, one who will 
“first consult the children” and then work 
with them and for them; also that certain 
streets should be restricted for playgrounds 
as others are for pleasure-driving. The book 
is well written, and its value is added to by 
an excellent bibliography. With the growing 
interest in recreation this book by an author- 
ity will be welcomed by those interested in 
the relation of play to education and moral 
development. 


STREET-LAND: 


Tap AND His FatHer. By F. Lauriston 
Bullard. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
The title of this book may be a trifle mis- 
leading. The picture on the cover, however, 


is enlightening. Tad was Abraham Lincoln’s 
son, and, thanks to Mr. Bullard, we find a 
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new charm in our great and noble President as | for the boys and girls of to-day. It is pro- 


we see him a devoted, wise father to a lively 
yet lovable son. The story, as Mr. Bullard 
has written it, is not a long one, but he has 
described Tad with warm sympathy, and he 
has chosen the period of the Civil War as the 
time in Tad’s life which is best worthy to be 
remembered. We rather judge that Mr. 
Bullard has not found a great deal of material 
about the small White House urchin who 
scampered about so lightheartedly while his 
father was weighed down with the responsi- 
bilities of the war. It would have added to 
the story had the author quoted more from 
letters or other authorities. As it is, we feel 
that in several instances he has relied too 
much on his own imagination. However, 
historical facts are immaterial in this case, 
and his account of Lincoln’s death will bring 
tears to the eyes of grown-up people and 
children alike. 


POLLY COMES TO WOODBINE. By George 
Ethelbert Walsh. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.—The author of this book 
has started out with the material for a pretty 
good girl’s story. Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin 
decide to adopt a child from the orphan 
asylum; and, to their horror and surprise, 
when she arrives, Polly, although a very de- 
lightful young person, turns out to be totally 
blind. Mr. Walsh has succeeded in putting 
a good deal of warm human feeling into his 
story of how the lovable little blind girl 
made a home for herself in Woodbine. ‘There 
is good character-drawing in the story, too; 
and there is no trace of the cheap senti- 
mentality which characterizes so many of 
our children’s stories of the present day. 
Polly makes Uncle Jethro and Aunt Miranda 
very happy, and a great many girls of ten 
or twelve will enjoy reading about her. In 
the end our heroine Polly is operated on by 
a great surgeon, and she is able to see again. 
This ‘“‘happy ending’’ may not be good art, 
but it gives a satisfactory ending to a very 
good girl’s story. 


Magazines. 


In the November Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Fannie Heaslip Lea, author of the 
“Sicily Ann’’ stories, begins another of her 
lively love serials, entitled ‘‘Chloe Malone.”’ 
In the same issue appears a suggestive article 
by Albert E. Burleson, Postmaster-General 
of the United States, in which he shows what 
the parcel post can do for the American 
housewife. Other articles are contributed 
by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the 
Broadway ‘Tabernacle, New York City, 
Kathleen Norris, Laura Spencer Portor, Alice 
Woods Emery, Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Mary 
Frances Hackley, Gabrielle Rosiere, C. H, 
Claudy, and Elwood Williams. Entertaining 
fiction is contributed by Mary Heaton Vorse. 
Grace S. Richmond, Sophie Kerr, Sylvia 
Chatfield Bates, and Mary Hastings Bradley. 


With the November number St. Nicholas 
begins its forty-third year, and a number of 
interesting new serials begin with it. Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s three-volume authorized 
biography of Mark Twain, with whom he 
lived in intimate companionship for so many 
years, has taken its place among the standard 
biographical works in our literature; and he 
has now set out to retell the wonderful story 


fusely illustrated with drawings especially 
made for the magazine. Of scarcely less in- 
terest is ‘‘The Sapphire Signet,” by Augusta 
Huiell Seaman, author of “The Boarded-Up 
House,’ which has proved one of the out- 
standing serial successes of St. Nicholas’s 
history. ‘The new serial is also a mystery 
story. “Fighting Ships,’ by Frank E. 
Channon, late of our Navy, tells about a 
modern naval equipment. Parke H. Davis 
contributes the concluding instalment of 
his comprehensive survey of ‘National 
Stars of the Gridiron.’’ Another valuable 
article is ‘‘Constantinople—The City of the 
Golden Horn,” an illustrated record of per- 
sonal impressions by an American girl. 
Beth Bradford Gilchrist’s ““The End of the 
Road”’ is one of ‘the finest stories for girls 
the magazine has ever published. Kath- 
erine D. Cather contributes in ‘“‘A Shepherd 
Lad of Tuscany’’ a picturesque version of 
Giotto’s childhood. Other features include 
poems, a song with music, a special story for 
very little folk, special illustrations, and the 
usual concluding features. 


With the November number the Century 
begins its ninety-first volume, and its out- 
standing feature is the first instalment of a 
new serial, ‘Children of Hope,” by Stephen 
Whitman. It is a story of a $100,000 legacy 
that falls out of a clear sky to the three very 
different daughters of Aurelius Goodchild, 
of Zenasville, Ohio, and sends them all off 
abroad. Of special note is an article by 
Eric Fisher Wood, author of The Note-Book 
of an Attaché, entitled ‘‘The Writing on the 
Wall,” and illustrated with maps that present 
the topography of our country from a dis- 
turbing point of view. The Swiss military 
system is explained in an article by Col. F. 
Feyler, military critic and lecturer, generally 
regarded as the greatest military authority 
in Switzerland. James Davenport Whelp- 
ley’s “The American Pharisee’’ takes us 
severely to task for our complacency, and 
contrasts the spirit of this country with the 
self-sacrificing, idealistic spirit of Europe at 
war. Mr. Whelpley is of old Concord stock, 
and he knows our country and its inhabitants. 
“The Highest Power,’ by Mary Heaton 
Vorse, is a psychological story. Jerome K. 
Jerome contributes ‘‘His Evening Out.” If 
a. convinced and active Socialist were to 
marry his cook? is one of the questions raised. 
In ‘The Open Air School for Normal Chil- 
dren’? Hazel H. Adler tells of the rapid 
growth of this new type of school. ‘‘The 
War-Cries of the Jew,” by E. R. Lipsett, is 
a vivid summary of the activities of the Jews 
in the present war. Other features of interest 
are the concluding instalment of “Dear 
Enemy,’ Jean Webster’s serial; ‘‘Scollard 
and the American Stage,’ by Harvey J. 
O’Higgins; “Illiteracy,” by Winthrop Tal- 
bot; ‘‘Hunger,”’ a story by Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly; poems, and the usual sections. 


New Books Received. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
William Penn. By Rupert Sargent Holland. 
From The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Made in Germany. By Franklin M. Sprague. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Big Brother Play Book, By Laura E. Richards. 
Old Boston Museum Days. By Kate Ryan. 
From Houghion Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Letters on an Elk Hunt. By Elinore Pruitt Stewart. 
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The Dome. 
A Smile. 


It was only a sunny smile, 
And little it cost in the giving, 
But it banished the night like morning light 
And made the day worth living. 
Through life’s warp a woof it wove, 
In shining colors of hope and love; 
And the angels smiled as they watched above, 
Yet little it cost in the giving. 
—The Open Air Smile. 


The Albino Squirrels. 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 


Bessie and Johnnie, Elmer and little Helen, 
had returned from Uncle John’s and Aunt 
May’s, where they had spent one glorious 
vacation in the summer. The fall winds 
were crisp and cool, the autumn leaves were 
a pageant of color, and the brown nuts 
were falling in the woods, several miles dis- 
tant from the city home. Johnnie and Bessie 
were out on the sidewalk picking up the 
bright-colored leaves, watching them float 
away again like bright-hued birds in the 
brisk wind that was blowing. So busy were 
they that they did not notice the approach of 
a majestic stranger, until, alas! one of their 
brilliant birds flew right into his eyes, made 
him gasp a little, and then laugh merrily 
into the anxious faces below him. 

“T’m sure we beg your pardon,” stated 
Bessie, politely, ‘‘We never meant to make 
our birds fly in your face.” 

“We were trying to send a message to the 
woods,” verified Johnnie. “‘We wanted to 
tell them to save some beechnuts to grow 
for us in the spring.”’ 

“Beechnuts to grow in the spring!” 
said the man, whom on closer inspection 
Bessie and Johnnie knew to be the dignified 
person who passed often, and whom they 
had named “‘ the major,” for no reason at all 
except they liked his looks and wished to 
confer upon him a title. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
go out into the woods and pick your nuts 
up this fall instead of waiting for them to 
sprout in spring? They’re good sprouted, 
though,”’ and he paused reminiscently. 

The children looked at the major, patiently 
waiting for his abstraction to pass, but finally 
Bessie broke the silence deprecatingly. 

“Tf you please, you asked why we didn’t 
go to the woods this fall. We don’t go 
because we can’t; there isn’t any one to go 
with us, for father is too busy, and mother 
can’t go either.’’ Bessie stopped abruptly. 

“How would you like to come and play 
with me this afternoon?” the major asked 
cheerfully. 

“To the woods?’ echoed the children. 

“To the woods, for nuts and a good time,” 
he answered promptly. 

“We'd love it,” agreed Bessie, ‘‘but’— 

“T’ll fix it with your mother. It’s too 
pleasant a day to stay: indoors, and J am 
going out to my woods anyway. I like 
them. ‘They’re busy, but their business is 
of a different sort,—clean, and uplifting, 
and happifying.’”” The man paused and 
raised his hat, for mother had just appeared, 
ready for a trip down-town. 

Mother and the major evidently knew 
each other, at least by reputation, and in a 
short time a happy trio were woods-ward 
bound, a basket of luncheon packed snugly 
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away, and bags bundled up in the baskets 
to hold the surplus nuts, lichen, ferns. 

In the woods baskets were filled amid cries 
of surprise and delight. At last the major 
sank down on a log, the children piled up 
heaps of crimson leaves, and then came the 
luncheon. While they were eating, a little red 
squirrel approached and frisked about. So 
tame was it that it ate the crumbs thrown 
to it, and came ever nearer and _ nearer. 
“Tt looks hungry, poor thing!’’ declared the 
major. ‘““I wonder— Yes, it may be the 
mother of albino squirrels.” 

“What are albino squirrels?’ asked Bessie. 

“Why should an albino squirrel be hun- 
grier than any other squirrel?’’ inquired 
Johnnie. 

“Why,’’ explained the major, ‘‘there are 
white deer, rarely, and white rats and mice 
and even white squirrels upon occasions, 
and when these appear the clan of animals 
are cruel tothem. This hungry little creature 
may be the mother of a bunch of white 
squirrels, and the other squirrels might not 
let her feed or store up for the winter.” 

“Let’s watch,’’ suggested Bessie, in an 
awed tone. They waited quietly, so as not 
to frighten the little creature, who was now 
gnawing a nut Johnnie had thrown to 
her. After a time the squirrel picked up a 
nut firmly and sped away tree-ward, but she 
had not gone far before another squirrel ap- 
peared and made her drop the nut. She 
was given another, and another, and finally 
young John became very angry. 

‘She has just as good a right to food as you 
have,” he said sharply; ‘‘now you keep 
away.” Johnnie tossed a twig lightly at the 
offender, who flirted away to a high bough 
of a tree and looked down to see what manner 
of creature was protecting the weak little 
squirrel. Bessie saw her disappear in an old 
stump not far off. Here an eager group 
found her and her small family, which were 
indeed albino, or white, squirrels. 

“Oh, the darlings!’’ cried Bessie. 

“And oh, the beauties!’’ gasped Johnnie. 

“T’d give five dollars to have those little 
mites grow up,”’ declared the major. 

“T’m going to leave all my nuts for them,” 
asserted Bessie, warmly. 

“And T’ll leave mine,” 
running to get them. 

“No,” urged the major; “if you leave 
the nuts, the other squirrels will either steal 
them or kill the albinos outright. If I 
weren’t so busy, I’d just run out every day 
to see they were fed, but’’— 

“T’d like to run out,” stated Johnnie, 
stoutly. 

“‘So would I,” agreed Bessie. ‘‘I wonder if 
we’ve enough money in our banks to pay 
the carfare.”’ 

“T’ll pay the carfare, and I'll give you 
five dollars apiece if you can save those albino 
squirrels through the winter.” 

“Tf mother’ll let us,’’ Bessie said. 

“T’ll try and arrange that too,” agreed 
the major, and a happy but subdued party 
left the woods that night after filling as many 
sacks with nuts as they could. Some of these 
they stored in a small cave known by the 
major, who knew his woods very well indeed. 
The rest of the nuts were taken home, and 
the plan was perfected. Johnnie and Bessie 
were to go each day after school to feed 
the little albino squirrels. The major went 
with them sometimes, and sometimes mother 
and even father went along, so the little 
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squirrels did not lack for food, and yet the 
people were always afraid that the other 
squirrels would destroy this alien family. 

One day, after playing in the woods for a 
long time, Johnnie could not find the albino 
squirrels. He looked everywhere, but they 
could not be found; and he finally picked 
up his overcoat, and, carrying it over — 
shoulder, went sadly home. 

The children were going to have a very 

queer party, in which the old Christmas tree mn 
was to figure. Little valentines of various 
sorts, a box of acorns, a card of birch bark, 
with goldenrod and asters, glued to it, 
partridge vines in little glass dishes with 
moss, and many more reminders of the 
woods were to figure on a valentine tree. 
To cap the climax, the major was going to 
take the whole crowd out to the woods to 
see the squirrels—and now they were gone! 
Still the party must go on, and the chil- 
dren worked hard to get their valentine re- 
membrances ready. 

It was dim morning of the day, when 
Johnnie crept down stairs, remembering some 
last things to be done. He was tempted to 
slide down the banister, for he could go 
more quietly that way than any other, so 
about half-way down he slipped to the smooth 
railing, but in some unforeseen way he slipped 
altogether too readily, and before he had 
time to catch his breath or save himself he 
found his body shooting over the newel 
post at the foot of the stairs. He plunged to 
the floor in a bump that shook the glass in 
the hat-rack and jingled the umbrellas in 
the tile holder, and in fact his eyes seemed 
to see strange things,—not the stars sup- 
posedly seen when people get terrible bumps, 
but instead he saw little white figures rollick- 
ing around in a gay tumult of surprise. 
Rubbing his eyes to be very, very sure, 
Johnnie cried out in delight, ‘The albinos! 
the albinos! oh, Bessie, the albinos!’”’ and sure 
enough, he did not cry to deaf ears, for the 
whole family had been roused by the resound- 
ing thump of: his fall, and were standing 
around in various attitudes of interest. Sure 
as you live, the family of albino squirrels had 
moved! 

How do you suppose? Well, truly, Johnnie 
moved them himself without knowing it; for 
the little creatures had burrowed into his 
overcoat pockets in search of the nuts which 
were almost always there. In carrying his 
coat he had unconsciously carried the squir- 
rels, too. So the squirrels lived happy ever 
after. 


His Word. 


“Ready, Bob?” asked Mr. Barker, enter- 
ing the study. ‘‘Mr. Bruce and Arthur are 
here. Have you finished your lessons?” 

“Yes, father,’ answered Bob, hastily 
gathering up his books. 

“What about your sum?” 

The boy flushed. ‘It will take only a § 
few minutes.” Md 

“Then you have not finished!” said Mr. 
Barker, sharply. ‘‘When will you learn to 
speak the truth, Bob? I can never rely on 
your word.” 

He left the room, and, after heaitatena a 
few minutes, Bob followed. 

Downstairs he found Arthur waiting. ; 
“They have gone on. What's tet, Riis ‘ 
he asked. 

Bob looked glum. — MEPS 'S been rowing. . 
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me because I hadn’t finished my lessons for 
to-morrow ’’’— 

He stopped, flushing as he realized that 
again he was not speaking the exact truth. 
“At least, I mean— Oh, bother! Never 
mind! Look here, I’ve brought a ball. 
Let’s play catches as we go along.” 

Their fathers had business at a farm three 
miles away. At the gate Farmer Brown was 
waiting. The boys were told they might go 
where they liked, look at everything, and help 
themselves to the gooseberries in the garden. 

The farmer and his visitors went away, 
and Bob and Arthur, looking round for amuse- 
ment, saw an empty hay-cart on its way to 
the field. 

“Let’s go down in it,” said Arthur, ‘and 
come back on the next.”’ 

They enjoyed themselves in this way till 
something fresh caught their fancy. 

“The .cows are coming in,’’ said Bob. 
“Perhaps they will let us milk them.” 

The man was quite agreeable, and, when 
the animals were in the shed, gave the boys 
their first lesson. 

“T shall be a farmer when I grow up,” said 
Bob. ‘‘It’s jolly interesting.’’ 

“Will you?”’ replied his friend, doubtfully. 
“T should like it for a time, but not for al- 
ways. I say, let’s go for some gooseberries. 
Mr. Brown said we might. I’m thirsty.” 

They soon found the kitchen garden. The 
gooseberry and currant bushes were well 
covered with fruit. After feasting for a 
few minutes, Bob made another discovery. 
“Look at those cherries! Let’s get some.”’ 

He was about to pluck some, when there 
was a crash of broken glass. A cucumber- 
frame which stood close against the wall of 


_ the house was broken into shivers. 


At this moment the farmer came round the 
corner with his visitors. ‘‘Hullo, who’s 
done this?’”’ he demanded, as the boys ap- 
proached. 

“T didn’t,”’ said Bob. 
away.” 

“And I didn’t,’’ repeated Arthur. 

“Balls can travel a good distance,” said 
the farmer, grimly, as he stooped down and 
took one out of the frame. ‘‘I’m afraid one 
of the young gentlemen isn’t telling the 
truth.” 

“Hold hard, farmer!’’ said Mr. Bruce, 
sharply. ‘‘That’s no proof. There is more 
than one ball in the world.” 

“Perhaps the young gentlemen can show 
theirs,” said Mr. Brown, shortly. “I saw 
them playing with one as they came up the 
road.” 

Both boys felt in their pockets for the ball 
they had been using, but, to their astonish- 
ment and uneasiness, no ball was forthcoming. 

“We must have dropped it somewhere,” 
said Bob, nervously. 

Mr. Bruce spoke slowly. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand it, Mr. Brown. I see your side of the 
question, and quite admit that most people 
would give the boys credit for having done 
it; therefore I will give half toward the 
repairs. But you understand it is a gift— 
I’m not paying. When my boy says he 
hasn’t done a thing, he hasn’t done it. I 
can trust his word.” : 

Mr. Barker looked at Bob, who was shift- 
ing from one foot to the other, and said briefly, 
“T will pay the other half.” 

It was not a cheerful walk home, and at 


“T was far enough 


the Barkers’ gate they parted. Bob followed 


is father into the sitting-room. 
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“Father,” he broke out, as soon as the 
door was shut, “it was too bad of you! I 
said I hadn’t done it. Why did you pay 
Farmer Brown?” 

Mr. Barker looked sadly at his son. 

“Bob,” he said, “I would willingly have 
given three times the amount to have been 
able to say as Mr. Bruce did, ‘I can trust my 
boy’s word’; but, unfortunately, I couldn’t.”’ 

Bob flushed scarlet. But at this moment 
there was the sound of wheels, and Farmer 
Brown was seen descending from his trap. 

“T have come to beg your pardon, sir. 
The young gentlemen were telling the truth, 
after all. My little youngster’s nursery is 
just above the cucumber-frame, and my 
wife tells me he had a ball while the nurse- 
maid’s back was turned, and dropped it out 
of the window. I found your boy’s ball in 
the stable soon afterward. I saw you didn’t 
believe his word, so thought I had better 
come at once for fear he got into trouble.” 

“Are you going to Mr. Bruce’s?”’ inquired 
Mr. Barker. 

“Well, no, sir. The fact is, I’m very busy, 
and he seemed so very cocksure of his son 
that I thought it wouldn’t matter. Perhaps 
you will explain when you see him, and return 
his share of this.” 

He placed the money on the table as he 
spoke, and hastily retired. 


“T have misjudged you, my boy,” said 
Mr. Barker, putting his hand on Bob’s 
shoulder. 


Bob looked up at the kind touch and tone, 
and spoke impulsively. ‘It’s my own fault, 
father. I’m very sorry.” 

Then he added rather shyly, “I would like 
you to speak of me as Mr. Bruce does of 
Arthur. I will try to do better.” 

The time came when Mr. Barker also 
could say proudly, “I can trust my boy’s 
word!’’—C. E. Thonger, in Chatterbox. 


In Quarantine. 


Mother Fielder got the idea when little 
Janie had the diphtheria and was shut up 
for days and days in the big front chamber 
upstairs. So well was the room guarded 
that none of the other children took the 
disease, and when at last the playthings 
were burned, along with the articles used 
for the little girl, the big clean room was 
safe and opened again. ‘Those hard days 
taught them all many things, and some of 
them will last all their lives; but there were 
some pleasant lessons also. 

“How does it happen, Martin, that you 
get over your pout so quickly?’’ asked Aunt 
Mary, as she saw her little nephew put back 
the tears when the kitty upset his block- 
house that had cost him so much work. 
“You are a very brave little fellow. I have 
seen boys and girls older than six years cry 
for an hour over a smaller happening than 
that. ‘Tell me about it.” 

“T’m not brave,” said Martin, mopping 
his eyes, ‘‘but I’m afraid of getting in quar- 
antine.” 

“In what?” asked the lady, in surprise 
over the big word. 

“In quarantine. You know when folks 
are sick and may give the sickness to some- 
body else, they shut them up all alone till 
they’re well. 1 don’t want to be shut up.” 

“But you aren’t sick, are you?”’ 

“Mother says it’s worse than being sick 
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to be naughty, and she’s always afraid one 
of the other children will catch the naughty. 
I tell you I don’t like to be shut up alone. 
It’s no fun.” 

All the children ran to show Aunt Mary 
the quarantine-room, and she smiled as she 
saw the bare little place that was the “hos- 
pital” for naughty children. ‘There was a 
little stool in the room, but not a single play- 
thing, or picture, or kitty, or anything,—just 
the bare walls, the little window, and the 
little stool. 

“Does it take very long to get well in 
here?” asked Aunt Mary, soberly. 

“Not very long!” said all the children at 
once. ‘We don’t have to take any medi- 
cine, but we all get well in a hurry.”’ 

“And nobody ever catches the naughty,”’ 
said little Janie. ‘Mother hurries us in 
here as fast as anything, and lots of times no- 
body knows we were naughty until we get 
out. I haven’t been in here for two weeks.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Mary, “I think it is 
a very good plan, and when I get home I’m 
going to try it. If ever I get cross or naughty 
in any way, I’m going into quarantine my- 
self.” 

How the children laughed! ‘‘ Mother 
was never cross or naughty in her life,’’ they 
said, “‘and we don’t believe you ever were. 
Only children have to go into quarantine.” 

“JT don’t know about that,’’ said Aunt 
Mary, ‘“‘but I’m going to tell the mothers of 
some little children I know about this little 
hospital. I think it is a lovely idea to keep 
the naughtiness from spreading, for there is 
too much of it in the world now. But I’m 
going to have a little quarantine for my very 
own self, so if ever I do get naughty I can 
get away from everybody.”’ 

“Save it till we come visiting,’ said 
Martin. ‘‘We might need it, you know.” 

So Aunt Mary promised, but, though the 
children have visited her many times, the 
little hospital has never been needed. Aunt 
Mary is thinking of turning it into a playroom, 
but the children say they would much rather 
have it as it is. The thought of it keeps the 
naughty away, so it is really good for some- 
thing —Hilda Richmond, in Sunday School 
Times. 


“What you want to do,”’ said the druggist, 
as he handed the old darkey the medicine, 
“ds to take a dose of this after each meal.” 

“Yes, suh,’’ was the reply; ‘‘an’ now, if 
you please, suh, tell me whar I’m gwine to 
get de meals?”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the centrat office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PresipenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. S , Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genrrat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Star Island—A Statement. 


In view of certain mis-statements in the 
public press, it is deemed advisable to place 
before the readers of the Register a correct 
statement of what has been done concerning 
the purchase of Star Island. The following 
is the statement furnished to the Associated 
Press :— 

Star Island, one of the Isles of Shoals, has 
been purchased by Mr. Lewis Parkhurst, a 
Unitarian layman, and member of the firm of 
Ginn & Co., publishers, of Boston. In this 
purchase Mr. Parkhurst acted as the rep- 
resentative of the Unitarian organization 
known as the Isles of Shoals Summer Meet- 
ings Association, which has been holding 
meetings on Star Island regularly for the 
~ past nineteen years, also of the Congregation- 
alist body known as the Congregational 
Summer Conference Association, which has 
been holding meetings at the same place for 
the past two years. The price paid was 
$16,000, of which sum $2,000 was paid at 
the time of transfer, $5,000 is to be paid 
on the first of January, and the balance on 
the third day of April. According to 
present plans, the island is to be held and 
administered by a holding body representing 
the two organizations above named (the 
majority, by common agreement, being 
composed of Unitarians), and is to be admin- 
istered forever for religious and educational 
purposes. It is expected that the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Institute, and the Congregational 
Summer Meetings, which have hitherto been 
held on Star Island, will be continued. Other 
religious and educational bodies will be in- 
vited to hold their conventions at the same 
place. The island is ideally fitted for such 
purposes.* 

Wiitii1aM I. LAwWRANCE. 


The Alliance. 


The meeting of the Executive Board was 
held October 8, the president in the chair. 
There was an attendance of thirty-one, in- 
cluding three guests. 

Mrs. Davis was warmly welcomed, and 
her graphic account of the Pilgrimage was 
closely followed as she told the story of 
churches and branches, large and small, 
visited on that wonderful missionary journey. 
Mrs. Davis made a plea for a good response 
to the call for financial aid for the churches 
of Western Canada. 

Mrs. Blair spoke for the Endowment 
Fund Committee and its plan to reach 
every Alliance member and give an op- 
portunity to contribute something to this 
fund as an expression of denominational 
loyalty and because of her belief that liberal 
religion is worth while. Others not Alli- 
ance members who may wish to help extend 
the work will have the opportunity. Gifts 
have already been received ranging from $1 
to $500. 

It was noted that the selling price of the 
stiff-covered copies of the Alliance History 
should be sixty cents and the cost of mailing. 
A supply of books will be found in the several 
headquarters, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. The postage rates for 
the paper-covered books, which sell for 
twenty-five cents each, will be for New 
England five cents (with the exception of 
parts of Maine and Vermont). 
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Votes of thanks were passed to Mrs. 
Mary Fifield King for completing so satis- 
factorily the Alliance History begun by Mrs. 
Fifield; to Miss Burt, chairman of the 
Printing Committee, for her valued assistance 
with copy and proof; and to Mrs. Davis, 
who as chairman of the History Committee 
has supervised the whole work and _ pro- 
duced so excellent a book. 

The Cheerful Letter Committee made 
report of progress. Much work is carried on 
summer and winter by faithful branch com- 
mittees in addition to the large correspond- 
ence and attention to various details that 
occupy the time of the central committee. 
The Christmas boxes will this year be packed 
and shipped from Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston. j 

A new branch was reported,—Hudson, 
Mass., Dr. S. Manning Perkins, president. 

Massachusetts has now over eleven thou- 
sand members and is entitled to two addi- 
tional directors. 

Mrs. Paul M. Chamberlain of Unity 
Church, Chicago, was nominated Western 
vice-president. 

Miss Katharine Allen of Madison, Wis., 
was nominated a member of the Com- 
mittee on College Centres. 

This was Directors’ Day, and many ques- 
tions were put and suggestions offered that 
showed an eager desire to increase the effi- 
ciency of the organization. Emphasis was 
laid on the need of arousing the interest 
of each and every member in the general 
work in things of the denomination outside 
the local church, the need of holding together 
the workers in widely separated parts of the 
country, and on ways of securing the co- 
operation of the younger women of our 
parishes. 

The next meeting will be held Novem- 
ber 12. 


The Autumn Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
hold an autumn meeting at the Second Church, 
Boston, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, minister, 
on Wednesday, November 3, with sessions in 
the forenoon, afternoon, and evening. These 
meetings will all be open to the public without 
asking for the appointment of special dele- 
gates. 

The forenoon session will be occupied by 
three addresses on The Church School: the first 
by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of Cambridge, on 
“Tts Place in the Church and in the Com- 
munity’’; the second by President William I. 
Lawrance, on “Its Leadership in Organization 
and in Its Worship”’; the third by Mrs. Louis 
P. Nash of the Disciples School, on “Graded 
Studies, Examinations’ and Promotions.’ 
These addresses will be followed by discus- 
sion, for which ample time is provided. A 
brief service of song and prayer will complete 
the forenoon programme. 

In the afternoon, beginning at two o’clock, 
there will be first a series of three practical 
illustrations of various methods of dramatiz- 
ing Bible stories: Rev. Florence Buck will 
teach a class of children who at the end of 
the lesson will play the story that has been 
told; Miss Mary Lawrance of Providence 
will arrange two Bible tableaux in costume 
which will be given with appropriate readings; 
Miss Minnie Packard, superintendent of the 
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Quincy Sunday-school, will present a Bible 
drama with costumes and speaking parts. 
The purpose of these presentations is to 
illustrate three practical methods of creating 
impression by expression, and of showing 
how Bible stories can be illustrated, from the 
simplest manner to the more difficult. 

During the latter part of the afternoon 
there will be demonstrations of the use of 
pictures in teaching. The first address will 
be by Miss Frances M. Dadmun on “The 
Right Choice of Pictures.” This will be 
followed by a lesson taught by Miss Harriet 
Johnson, illustrated with the stereopticon. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Cambridge will 
then speak of various methods of showing 
pictures, especially the stereoscope, the stereop- 
ticon, and the reflectoscope. 

In the evening there will be a service of 
worship conducted by the minister of the 
church, at which Rev. Augustus P. Reccord 
of Springfield, Mass., will preach the sermon. 


A Welcome to Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. 


The Ministerial Union opened its series of 
meetings in Channing Hall this autumn with 
an address on October 18 by Ex-Principal 
J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., of Manchester 
College, Oxford. A large attendance of Uni- 
tarian clergy was present, with a number from 
other denominations. Dr. Carpenter was 
introduced by the president of the Union, 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, and warmly received. 
For an hour he spoke very interestingly con- 
cerning the development of theology in Great 
Britain during the past thirty years. At the 
close Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon made a 
felicitous address, and Prof. George Foot 
Moore and Dr. George C. Cressey also made 
remarks. . 

In the afternoon Dr. Carpenter was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon held at the 
Twentieth Century Club rooms, under the 
auspices of the Ministerial Union. Again 
there was a large attendance. Rev. C. W. 
Wendte presided, and introduced successively 
as the speakers of the occasion Profs. George 
Foot Moore and Kirsopp Lake of the 
Harvard -Divinity School, and Revs. Edward 
Cummings, Albert Lazenby, and Samuel M. 
Crothers. ‘The tributes paid to Dr. Carpen- 
ter as a scholar, broad-churchman, teacher, 
and friend were impressive and graceful, and 
met with the heartiest response from all 
present. Dr. Carpenter’s reply at the close 
was a model of good taste and appreciative- 
ness. ‘The occasion was felt to be one of 
peculiar appropriateness and interest. 


After Two Hundred Years. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the 
Church of Christ in Rumney Marsh (now 
the Unitarian Church of Revere) was cele- 
brated Tuesday, October 19, by an after- 
noon and evening service in the historic 
meeting-house. 

The pastors of Revere each gave warmly 
appreciative addresses in the afternoon 
session. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Ralph H. Cheever, a direct 
descendant of Rev. Thomas Cheever, the 
first minister of the church. Mrs. Clara T. 
Guild, dean of the Tuckerman School for 


Parish Assistants in Boston, gave a very — 
interesting paper on the spirit of service in 
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terminate Sentence,” 


Bie. Teo Tuckerman, under whose pastor- 


ate of a quarter of a century the church 
became Unitarian. Two grandsons and 
a great-grandson of Dr. Tuckerman were 

present, and Dr. Bayard Tuckerman of 
Ipswich gave reminiscences of his grand- 
father, and read letters handed down from 
correspondents of his generation, describing 
the personality and spirit of the founder of 
the ministry-at-large. Solos were sung by 
Mrs. David Hanson and Charles Stanton, 
and in the evening two original hymns 
written for the occasion by William J. 
Stanton and Sara Hastings, members of the 
parish committee, were sung by the choir 
and congregation. 

A collation was served by the ladies of 
the Unity Circle in the church vestry at 
6.30 P.M. 

In the evening Rev. Francis J. Hale of 
the First Methodist Church opened the 
exercises. Greetings and cordial congratu- 
lations were given by Mayor Arthur B. 
Curtis, and from the denomination by Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, representing the American 
Unitarian Association. Other addresses were 
‘‘The Past and Present,’”’ Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., of King’s Chapel; ‘‘The Faith 
of a Free Church,’”’ Rev. Charles W. Casson, 
formerly a pastor; and ‘“‘Dawn of the Third 
Century,’”’ by the pastor, Rev. Mary L. 
Leggett. A paper describing the old church 
records was read by Mrs. William J. Stanton. 

Among the guests at the afternoon ex- 
ercises were Rev. Ralph H. Cheever of 
Boston, a great-grandson of Rev. Thomas 
Cheever, the first pastor of the society, and 
Alfred Tuckerman of New York, and Dr. 
Bayard Tuckerman of Ipswich, grandson 
of Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, who was pastor 
from 1801 to 1826. 

The historic communion service, now kept 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was 
displayed at the pulpit. 


The Montague Fair. 


The Montague Alliance will hold its 
annual fair December to. 

For over eighty years this rural church 
has proclaimed the liberal gospel. It has 
no endowment and depends largely upon The 
Alliance to enable it to keep up religious 
services. For three years The Alliance has 
given annually over $300 to the home church 

_ besides answering many appeals. 

Will friends kindly remember Montague 
before December 10? 

Juia B. FarRwE ty, President. 
ELLEN S. Birks, Secretary. 


Prison Sunday. 


The Massachusetts Prison Association has 
issued its annual appeal for the observance 
of Sunday, October 31, as ‘‘ Prison Sunday,” 
together with a letter from Chairman Ran- 
dall of the Prison Commission urging the 
use of the day. The Association has also 
issued a twenty-four-page pamphlet, under 
the title, ‘A Great Multitude of Impotent 
Folk.’’? It is packed with information 
about our methods of dealing with crime, 
and suggestions for their improvement. 
Some of the titles of the articles are ‘ Drunk- 
--enness and Its Treatment, ” “The Inde- 
“The Contagion of 
“oe In- 


‘Badness,” ‘‘Poverty and Crime,” 
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sanity and Crime,” “Illiteracy and Crime,” 
“Punishing the Innocent,” “A Call for Vol- 
unteers,”’ etc. The pamphlet is published 
by the Association, 56 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, for free distribution. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held the regular 
monthly meeting Wednesday, October 13, 
by postponement from the 12th inst., which 
was a State holiday. Present: Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, 
Kyle, Little, Richardson, Sprague, Wiers, 
and Williams, Miss Bancroft and Mrs. Lom- 
bard. In the absence of the secretary, Mr. 
Howe was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of September, ro15: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Sepiat) S085... o.-- se eee 
From, donations. petites 2< - 2aism os nee oes 
Bequest of Miss Mary S. Curtis of Brook- 
line, Mass., as balance of specific be- 
quest . 5,000.00 

First. Unitarian ‘Church, “Oklahoma, 

Okla., additional to First Unitarian 
Church, Oklahoma, Fund.. 15.85 

First Unitarian Congregational Parish of 

Petersham, Mass., to increase the 

First Unitarian Congregational Parish 
of Petersham, Mass.,Fund ......... 528.73 
Entereat streets vac ee es oe vee eee 18.19 
5,810.25 
29,410.16 


$18,869.42 
102.00 


Investments, received for reinvestment . 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 


FODAIG ON MRM etis. crs oes ns. 140.00 


$50,894.60 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).. $4,702.78 
Salaries an other missionary expenses. 1,920.06 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 316.17 
Payment on account of sundry trust funds 1,232.38 


First Unitarian Congregational Parish of 
Petersham, Mass., to reimburse from 
above amount received to increase the 
First Unitarian Congregational Parish of 
Petersham, Mass.,fund ............. 14.00 

Investmenteue cee tet cre ccc ccc cc cee 

Publication Department............... 

Cash on handOctie anes tdn.. 6652.3... 


$59,894.60 


The treasurer announced that arrange- 
ments had been completed for the transfer 
to the Association by Mrs. Sarah Davis 
Fiske of the house No. 102 Hancock Street, 
Malden, Mass., and he also outlined the 
terms of a compromise proposed by the bene- 
ficiaries under the will of Calanthe E. Marsh. 

Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee the following votes were 
passed :— 

Voted, To publish in the series of Religious Education 
Bulletins an address by Rev. Francis GC. Peabody entitled 
“The Religious Education of an American Child.” 
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Voted, To publish with the imprint of the Association 
but not as a regular tract, a sermon on “ Unitarianism” by 
Rev. J. H. Applebee. 

Voted, To request the president to appoint a commission 
to study the publications of the Department of Religious 
Education and to recommend to this committee the omis- 
sions and additions that should be made to improve the 
quality and to increase the usefulness of these publications. 


The president announced that the society 
in Holyoke, Mass., had completed the terms 
of a sale of their church property under con- 
ditions favorable to the society. He also 
reported that the society in Derby, Conn., 
had decided to transfer its property to the 
Association, for such use or disposition as 
the directors of the Assoeiation may deem 
expedient. 

The treasurer reported on the steps being 
taken to secure an abatement of the taxes 
levied upon the church property in Pitts- 
field, Mass. ‘The report of Rev. E. A. Rum- 
ball upon his visit to Pittsfield and his study 
of the local situation there was submitted 
and the following vote passed :— 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association hereby 
approves the plan of Unity Church, Pittsfield, to borrow 
$1,000, and to give its note for the same, the same to be 
secured by a mortgage on the real estate on Linden Street, 
in Pittsfield, Mass., standing in the name of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Upon the recommendation of the special 
committee appointed at the last meeting to 
confer with the secretary, Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, upon the subject of his communica- 
tion to the board at its last meeting the fol- 
lowing votes were passed :— 


Voted, That in accordance with his desire the resignation 
of the secretary be accepted with renewed assurances of 
the regard and affection of his fellow-workers and the hope 
that he will continue to favor the meetings of the board of 
directors with his presence and counsel. 

Voted, That Rev. Louis C. Cornish be elected as secretary 
of the Association from Dec. 1, 1915, until the meeting of 
the Association in May, ror16. 

Voted, To invite the retiring secretary to continue to 
serve the Association as editorial secretary, with the direc- 
tion of the activities as described in his communication of 
September 20, and defined as follows:— 

1. The general supervision of the literature published for 
free distribution, including the preparation of the new 
catalogues and indices and the revision of the existing tracts 
as proposed by the special commission of rors. 

2. The examination of new manuscripts submitted for 
publication and the revision or editing of the manuscripts 
accepted for that purpose by the publication committee. 

*3. The editorial charge of Word and Work. 

4. The editorial supervision of the Year Book. 

5. The direction of the work with and for the associate 
members of the Association. 

6. The care of the list of life members, and the charge of 
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the ways and means of keeping the life members in touch 
with the work of the Association and increasing their num- 
bers, interest, and usefulness, 

7. The institution of ministers’ meetings in different 
parts of the country for fellowship and counsel and the 
general direction of such gatherings, together with the 
charge of all methods of keeping the ministers of our fellow- 
ship in close and sympathetic relations with the work and 
the plans of the board. 

8. A general supervision of the work of the department 
of publicity. 


Upon the recommendation of the trustees 
of the Hackley School it was 


Voted, To approve the name of Rev. James A. Fairley 
to be a trustee of the Hackley School and to communicate 
this approval to the board of trustees of the School. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended balance in 
the Southern States budget the sum of $520 for the work of 
Rev. D. M. Welch in Virginia for the balance of the fiscal 
year. 

Voted, To authorize the assistant secretary to install 
electric lighting in a section of the shipping-room and in 
the book-room, the total expense of which shall not exceed 
$115. 

Voted, To authorize the assistant secretary to secure 
estimates for further extending the installation of electricity 
in the building. 


The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 
F, STANLEY HOWE, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School and the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education announce the 
programme of Saturday lectures which are 
now well started. The arrangement is made 
with especial reference to the needs of 
teachers and with the hope that those who 
hear the lectures will be better prepared 
for their work in our liberal schools. 

Mrs. Guild, Mr. Lawrance, and Miss 
Dadmun, who are the half-past nine and 
ten o’clock speakers, are frequently heard. 
Several are included in the list of lecturers 
at eleven o’clock whose names have not before 
appeared on these programmes, and whom 
it will be a special privilege to hear. After 
December 11, Mrs. Grace E. Marshall 
will give six lectures presenting two subjects 
on each day at ten o’clock and at eleven. 
Mrs. Marshall is a brilliant lecturer and 
thinker, and no one who can hear her should 
miss the opportunity. Teachers will find 
Mr. Bailey’s lectures also very helpful. 
The programme for October and November 
follows :— 

At 9.30 talks and conferences on Younger 
Children in the Sunday-school will be given 
by Mrs. Clara T. Guild, dean of the School. 

At ten o’clock a course on the Bible will 
be given by Rev. W. I. Lawrance: October 
9, “Old Testament History in Outline”; 
October 16, ‘‘Literary Activities during the 
Exile’; October 23, “The Restoration’’; 
October 30, ‘‘Between the Testaments.” 
Lectures on the general topic Living To- 
gether will continue at the same _ hour: 
November 6, ‘‘ Developing the Child’s Social 
Nature,” by Mr. Lawrance; November 13 
and 20, ‘Teaching Social Duties,’’ by Miss 
Frances M. Dadmun; December 4, “Social 
Service in the Sunday-schools,”’ a symposium. 

At eleven o’clock Two Streams of In- 
fluence in Early Christianity will be discussed 
by Prof. Kirsopp Lake: October 9, ‘‘Greek 
and Hebrew’’; October 16, “‘ Jesus and Paul.” 
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A course on Helping the Teacher to Under- 
stand her Work will be given also at eleven 
o'clock by Mr. Albert EK. Bailey; October 23, 
“A Study of Consciousness’; October 30, 
“Attention and the Art of Questioning’’; 
November 6, ‘“‘Boyhood and Girlhood.” 

On November 13 at eleven o’clock Rev. A. 
M. Rihbany will speak on “Family Organi- 
zation in the Orient.” Later lectures will be 
announced. 


Star Island Purchased. 


A very long step toward the realization of 
many Unitarians’ dream was taken last week 
when Mr. Lewis G. Parkhurst of Winchester, 
Mass., purchased Star Island and all the 
property on that island except the approach 
to and land on which stands the Tuck Monu- 
ment. ‘The price paid was $16,000,—$2,000 
cash at the time of sale, $5,000 due Jan. 1, 
and the balance due April 3, 1916. Mr. 
Parkhurst acted as agent for the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association, which 
plans to buy the island of Mr. Parkhurst by 
April 3, 1916. We can feel, however, that 
parties whose ideas in handling the Star 
Tsland property are so opposite to ours can- 
not purchase now. 

This welcome announcement was made by 
the chairman of the organization committee, 
Rey. William I. Lawrance, at the first rally 
in behalf of the Star Island Purchase Fund 
campaign, held in the First Parish, Dorches- 
ter, last Saturday. 

Previous to this news Rev. Roger S&S. 
Forbes spoke a word of hearty welcome, 
mentioning the precious traditions of the 
Meeting House Hill church, and recalling 
two such stanch Shoalers as Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys and Mrs. Emily A, Fifield. 
After Mr. lLawrance’s report for the or- 
ganization committee, Rev. H. G. Arnold, 
chairman of the publicity committee, pre- 
sented a plat of Star Island, and begged 
every one to choose his or her plot of land 
and pledge the proportionate amount. Mr. 
Arnold then distributed the first copy of 
the Star Island Star, which may be obtained 
of him at whatever price a person wishes 
to pay. 

Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, the “father’’ of the 
Shoals meetings, then spoke of the realiza- 
tion of a many years’ dream. He emphasized 
the point, however, that we must all work 
much harder than ever before to get the 


island, and that Mr. Parkhurst’s generosity. 


was but a step toward the ultimate goal. 

Mr. Brigham D. James, president of the 
Shoals Association, spoke of the need of a 
sound business organization to manage the 
control of Star Island. 

Mrs. Lawrance then mentioned what she 
had been doing and is planning to do,— 
among other things, to present her various 
lectures at eleven different places so far 
scheduled this winter, all the proceeds above 
her travelling expenses to go toward the fund. 

Miss Packard told of the dance held in 
Quincey; Mrs. Crandall reported her success 
in personal solicitations in Providence; and 
the chairman mentioned the successful lawn 
party held in Cohasset last summer. 

Announcement was made of the mid- 
winter rally in February, at which cake and 
candy will be sold under the direction of Miss 
Emily Cline, representing the Young People’s 
Religious Union. This last suggestion was 
happily offered by Rev. F. M. Eliot, one of 
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the Young People’s Religious Union directors. 
An apron and bag sale will also take place at 
this rally, further announcement of which 
will be made. 

Just before the conclusion of the meeting 
the chairman read a letter from Prof. Lake, 
who expressed his inability to be present. 
Prof. Lake is very enthusiastic over this 
movement, and hopes that a ministers’ insti- 
tute can be held at the Shoals another sum- 
mer. 

After more singing the meeting adjourned 
to the tea-room, where tea and cake were 
served under the direction of Miss Sayward, 
through the hospitality of the First Parish. 
All in all it was a wonderful meeting, the 
most enthusiastic as well as the most impor- 
tant meeting in the history of the Shoals 
Association. Any one who missed it has lost 
something, but there will be more such gath- 
erings. In the mean time let every one “get 
down and dig,’’ and obtain the necessary 
funds, not only to purchase Star Island, but 
to put it into such a splendid condition that 
many associations will hold summer meetings 
there. 
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CarL B. WETHERELL, 
Chairman Campaign Committee. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
November 1, at 10.30 A.M. Subject, ‘“‘The 
Outlook for the Year.’’ Speaker, Mrs. 
Francis W. Lee of Chestnut Hill. Presid- 
ing Officer, Mrs. Walter L. Bouvé. 


Week-day services at King’s Chapel will 
begin for the season on Monday, November 
I, asin former years. Ministers of various 
denominations will co-operate in conduct- 
ing them. The service on Saturday will be 
entirely musical. The second Sunday ser- 
vice in King’s Chapel is to be held at four 
o’clock in the afternoon instead of 7.30 in the 
evening. These vesper services will begin 
November 7 and will continue until Easter. 
The speakers for the next week will be as 
follows: Monday, November 1, Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D.; Tuesday, November 2, 
Election Day, Rev. C, F. Dole, D.D.; 
Wednesday, November 3, Rev. Austen K. 
deBlois, D.D., First Baptist Church, Boston; _ 
Thursday, November 4, Rev. Charles Conk- 
lin, D.D.; Friday, November 5, Rev. James 
B. Gregg, D.D., Brookline. 


Meetings. 


THE CuHicaco AssociaTe ALLIANCE.—The 
Alliance held its first meeting of the season 
at Evanston, IIl., the president, Mrs. Talbot, 
in the chair. Mrs. Symonds, president of 
the Hinsdale branch, gave a brief report of 
her visit to the Conference in San Francisco 
and of the inspiring and helpful talks on 
Alliance Day. She extended a cordial invi- 
tation to all present to attend the State 
Conference in Hinsdale. Mr. Klieforth, 
secretary of the peace movement in Chicago, 
gave a talk on ‘‘ Peace,’ and in the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Blake, Mrs. Leavitt, and 
Mrs. Hiestand took part. About forty-five 


were present, and after luncheon a pleasant 


social hour followed. At the next meeting, 
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November 11, at Memorial Chapel, Prof. 


James H. Tufts will speak on ‘The Settled 
and Unsettled Problems of the Family.” 
A. M. Coxe, Secretary. 


NortH MmpiEsex CONFERENCE.—The 
ninety-ninth session was held with the First 
Congregational Unitarian Society of Chelms- 
ford, Rev. L. L. Greene, minister, Wednes- 
day, October 13, with the president, Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell, presiding. After 
prayer by Rev. O. J. Fairfield the president 
welcomed the Conference, and announced 
that the centennial meeting will be held in 
June, in Littleton, the town in which the 
Conference was organized. He also referred 
to the success of the movement, inaugurated 
by this Conference last June, for the engage- 
ment of parish workers. The example of 
this Conference, he said, has been followed by 
the Worcester and Essex Conferences, and 
is spreading to other conferences. The 
treasurer’s report showed good balance. 
Rev. Dudley R. Child of Pepperell spoke 
on ‘‘The Problems of the Country Church,” 
which was afterward discussed by Rev. O. J. 
Fairfield, Hon. Frank A. Patch of Littleton, 
Rev. P. H. Cressey of Groton, Rev. William 
I. Walsh of Billerica, and Rev. George C. 
Wright. The president announced the fol- 
lowing nominating and business committee: 
Rev. O. J. Fairfield, Rev. D. R. Child, 
and Mr. Joseph E. Warren of Chelms- 
ford. The noon devotional service was led 
by Rev. L. L. Greene. An excellent dinner 
was served by the ladies of the Chelmsford 
Society. The afternoon meeting opened with 
music and singing by the choir of the Chelms- 
ford church, Miss Emma [L. Parkhurst, 
organist. The roll-call showed an attendance 
of 9 ministerial and 351 lay delegates. The 
nominating committee recommended for re- 
election the present officers and committees, 
with the additions of Rev. C. T. Billings, 
Lowell, Hon. A. L. Keyes, Milford, Mrs. 
Addison Woodward, Pepperell, to the pru- 
dential committee; Rev. N. S. Hoagland, 
Stow, Rev. C. B. Townsend, Nashua, to 
the Sunday-school committee; Mrs. E. J. 


-Lees, West Townsend, Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, 


Shirley, Miss Ophelia Brown, Tyngsboro, 
to the missionary committee. The com- 
mittee on resolutions reported the following, 
offered respectively by Rev. D. R. Child, 
Rev. George C. Wright, and the president :— 


Resolved, That this Conference take what steps it can 
to recommend and forward the federation of churches in 
towns represented in our membership. Adopted. 

Resolved, That the officers and prudential committee 
be instructed to consider a recommendation to the churches 
of the Conference the changing of the name “Sunday- 
school” to church school,’ and to report at the next 
session of the Conference. Not adopted. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Sunday-school 
committee of the Conference the consideration of the 
question of the holding of a union Sunday-school picnic of 
the Conference at some central place next summer. 
Adopted. 


Mrs. K. M. Hines of Milford, N.H., was 
asked to give an account of the union fair 
held annually by the united churches of 
Milford, and Mrs. Susan N. Barker reported 
a similar union of the churches of Ayer. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the speakers 
of the day, and to the Chelmsford Society 
for its generous hospitality, and the presi- 
dent then introduced Miss Ethel V. Lilli- 
bridge to speak on ‘‘The Conference Parish 
Worker.’”’ Rev. O. J. Fairfield commended 
strongly the work of Miss Lillibridge in 
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Littleton. Several additional contributions 
were pledged for the support of the present 
parish worker, and it was voted that the 
prudential committee apportion the re- 
maining amount to be raised among the 
parishes. ‘The principal address of the after- 
noon, ‘‘A Message from the Churches,’’ was 
given by Rev. Louis C. Cornish of Boston, 
secretary-at-large of the American Unitarian 
Association. At the close of Mr. Cornish’s 
address it was voted that the Conference 
secretary ask each church for the sum of 
$2.50, that the Conference might contribute 
a unit of $50 toward the purchase of a mis- 
sionary automobile. Before adjournment 
a memorial of appreciation for the late Mrs. 
George C. Wright of Lowell was tendered 
to Mr. Wright and his daughters by a silent 
rising vote of the Conference. 


Churches. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. E. H. Reeman: At the thirteenth 
annual meeting upward of one hundred 
persons dined together. The affair was the 
best in the history of this comparatively 
young church movement, and gave promise 
of a remarkable future. The enthusiasm 
was genuine. The secretary’s report, pre- 
sented by Charles H. Tucker, showed a 
greater increase of members during the 
past year than in any of the preceding 
five years. The treasurer’s report set 
forth the sum of $3,956.72 as having been 
raised for the various activities of the church 
during the year, Reports were also pre- 
sented by representatives of the Men’s Lib- 
eral Club, the Longfellow Society, the Junior 
Alliance, and The Alliance, which’ organiza- 


Deaths. 


BILLINGS.—In South Poland, Me., October 13, Henry 
M. Billings of New York City, in the eighty- fourth year of 
his age. 


JAMES P. TOLMAN. 
Nov. 7, 1847—JuLy 28, rors. 


James Pike Tolman was descended from early New 
England ancestry, and inherited faithfulness to duty and 
steadfast adherence to principle as the foundation of his 
character. 

Benevolence had been the animating spirit of his boy- 
hood’s home and remained the impulse of his later life. 

Outside of his business pursuits he fulfilled duties toward 
various associations with which he became connected, and 
he held that such associations- involve personal responsi- 
bility. 

He was one of the group of young men who for years 
assisted William H. Baldwin, as a board of directors, in 
his work of establishing the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. 

As a graduate of the Institute of Technology he became 
a member of the Corporation, where his colleagues now pay 
tribute to his zeal, his wise counsel, and his devoted service. 

His interest in good government led him to become a 
member of the Civil Service Reform League, and he was 
for many years on its Council. 

As a Unitarian he was alive to the interests of the de- 
nomination, and during his long residence in West Newton 
he was active in the Unitarian church there. 

To live in accord with right was the law of his being, 
but an effort to abide by that law was not forced upon others, 
because he veiled the effort with such even cheerfulness, 
and maintained such a consistent poise of action. His 
character developed a cheerfulness and courtesy which 
were shown not only in social relations, but also in business 
connections, and gave a radiance to his influence. Tributes 
to this influence have come from the young men who were 
associated with him in business and have regarded him as 
a helpful friend and as an example to be followed, 
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His life stood for consistent accomplishment without 
special endowment or an ambitious career. It was un- 
assuming goodness on every-day, unpretentious lines, and 
so it seemed a model for familiar imitation. 

It was a life of cheerful faithfulness and of courteous 
honesty,—a life true to the opportunities and the responsi- 
bilities of simple, straightforward living—a’ life of the 
Christian spirit in common daily thought and deed. 

HS: Ty 


EDWIN DRESSER. 


By the death of Edwin Dresser on October 20, Cambridge 
has lost a representative business man of a fast vanishing 
type. He was born in Detroit, Dec. 16, 1826, coming of 
a good New England stock. His grandfather, Elijah 
Dresser, was a soldier in the Revolutionary War and lived 
to the age of ninety-six years. At ninety-three he came 
from Turner, Me., to attend the dedication of Bunker Hill 
Monument, and his name, among others, was mentioned 
in Webster’s address upon that occasion, Mr. Dresser’s 
grandfather and great-grandfather on his mother’s side were 
also Revolutionary soldiers, 

Coming to Massachusetts as a young boy Mr. Dresser 
steadily made his way almost unaided until in Cambridge 
at twenty-two he began on the smallest possible scale the 
business which gradually grew into that of the Standard 
Diary Company. It is not, however, of Mr. Dresser as 
the man of business but rather as a friend and neighbor 
that the writer wishes especially to speak. Reticent and 
unobtrusive, settling down after each long day of work to 
the enjoyment of his home in its spacious grounds on one 
of the quieter streets of Cambridge, Mr. Dresser was the 
valued friend and adviser of younger men with far less 
business experience. He was as anxious to give them 
judicious counsel in their smaller affairs as if the question 
had been of investments of his own. He never wasted 
his words, but would sum up the situation in a few terse 
sentences that usually at once convinced the hearer. 
Eminently just and upright in his dealings, he expected 
others to be so, but if he found a debtor anxious to do his 
best he could be most generous and considerate. While 
he was not oblivious of the opinions of others, Mr. Dresser 
was so anxious not to advertise his own good deeds that 
his many benefactiofis were so unostentatiously managed 
that often no one was aware of their existence but their 
author and his beneficiary. He did kindly acts of what- 
ever sort in such a matter-of-fact way as to make thm 
appear the trifles which he thought them. Possessed of 
an unusual sort of independence of the non-essentials in 
his environment, Mr. Dresser neither sought nor craved 
amusements as a relaxation. It is remembered that the 
only vacation which he took for very many years ended 
in his return from the Maine woods with a feeling of pro- 
found relief that the outing was well over with. 

During the last four years of his life his health was so 
impaired that almost all his time was spent at home, much 
of it in pleasant weather out-of-doors, and residents of 
the part of Cambridge in which he lived will long miss his 
well-known face and figure from their wonted place. 
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tion reported a balance on hand of $43. 
The election of trustees, three retiring, re- 
sulted in the re-election of C. H. Tucker 
and Dr. H. G. Barsumian, and in the election 
of J. Franklin Burkhart to succeed Morris 
Cooper, to whose long services in the church 
testimony was paid, the congregation express- 
ing its appreciation of his services by a rising 
vote. In a brief address the pastor said 
that the church had real cause for rejoicing 
in the progress that had marked the thirteen 
years of its organization. ‘Thirteen years 
ago,” he said, ‘‘you were a small and obscure 
group of people, unknown in the life of the 
city, and meeting in a hired hall. To-day, 
after little more than a decade of life, you can 
boast a splendid organization, a band of de- 
voted workers, and a church building that 
has been described by a Lancaster lady as 
‘Lancaster’s architectural gem.’ I venture 
to believe indeed that in proportion to our 
size and numbers we can boast a church plant 
and equipment second to none in the 
city and perhaps second to none in the 
United States.. Our financial statement 
shows that the value of our property and 
equipment reaches an aggregate amount of 
some $42,000. None can doubt the extent 
of our influence in the life of the city.”” A brief 
address by Thomas Whitson, Esq., of Chris- 
tiana, and the enthusiastic singing of a part- 
ing hymn brought the proceedings to a 
close. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
annual meeting of the corporation of the 
Channing Memorial Church was held in 
Channing Parlors on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 18. The many reports read showed that 
the year had been a particularly fruitful one 
with the church. Dr. A. F. Squire, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, presided, and 
reports were given by the secretary, Mr. 
William W. Covell, and the treasurer, Mr. 
Thomas M. Norman. ‘The report of the 
work of the Ladies’ Sewing Society for the 
past year was read by its treasurer, Mrs. 
Frank L. Powell, and of the Women’s Alli- 
ance by its secretary, Mrs. Herbert W. Lull. 
Mr. James C. Durfee, the secretary, reported 
for the Sunday-school, which is in its usual 
flourishing condition. It now meets at ten 
o’clock, before the morning service at eleven. 
Reports of the general work of the Channing 
Guild, the Helping-Hand Society, and the 
Sunday School Association of officers and 
teachers were also given. Dr. Squire, the 
president of the Unity Club, spoke of that 
organization’s activities during the year 
past. The membership is now limited to 
300, but there: are 100 on the waiting-list. 
The Channing (men’s) Club had four suc- 
cessful dinners with after-dinner addresses 
during the season. ‘The three retiring mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, which has nine 
members, were Dr. Squire, Dr. William R. 
Howard, and Miss Theodora Taylor. In 
their places were elected for terms of three 
years, Mr. William H. Holt, Mr. Parker 
Braman, and Mrs. Herbert Warren Lull. 
The following officers for 1915-16 were 
elected: President, Mr. Thomas B. Congdon; 
secretary, Mr. William W. Covell; treas- 
urer, Mr. Thomas M. Norman. Rev. Will- 
iam Safford Jones, minister of the church, 
read a résumé of his work during the past 
year. This was his tenth annual report. It 
was followed by a general discussion of vari- 
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ous matters. Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 3, Mr. and Mrs. Jones will give an in- 
formal reception to the parish at the parson- 
age. Sunday morning, November 7, Mr. 
Jones will observe fhe tenth anniversary of 
his settlement by a special service, and a 
special sermon on “‘A Ten Years’ Ministry 
in Newport.”’ On Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 5, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society, Mr. Jones gave a talk, illustrated 
by a post-card projector, on ‘“‘A Trip to the 
Canadian Rockies, the Pacific Coast, and 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona.’”’ ‘The after- 
noon before, Mrs. William J. Underwood 
spoke before The Alliance on her recent trip 
to California. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D.: At 
the recent annual meeting action was taken 
in reference to the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Mr. Lord’s coming to this church. 
Twenty-five years ago, at a special meet- 
ing of the Society held on June 3, 1890, 
the committee which had been previously 
appointed to nominate a pastor presented 
the name of Rev. Augustus M. Lord. In so 
doing the committee stated that they had 
sought for—and believed they had found— 
“one who was honest, earnest, intelligent, 
and sweet in spirit, and has the enthusiasm, 
reliance, and strength to proclaim such a 
spirit’s promptings.’’ The resolution, unan- 
imously and heartily approved, read as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘We who during the past twenty-five 
years have come in touch with this honest, 
earnest, intelligent, and sweet spirit realize 
that, happily, such an one had indeed been 
found; and we have gloried in the enthu- 
siasm, reliance, and strength with which the 
promptings of that spirit have been pro- 
claimed by the pastor then chosen. In his 
letter of acceptance, dated June 10, 1890, 
Mr. Lord said: ‘I shall endeavor and hope so 
to meet the responsibilities and perform the 
duties of my new ministry as to make honor- 
able return for the confidence and good-will 
which the action of the Society implies.’ 
To acknowledge that he has so met his re- 
sponsibilities and so performed his duties 
would be but a weak and incomplete state- 
ment of the services he has rendered to this 
Society, and this community. Now at the 
close of this quarter-century of service we 
wish to place on record our love for, and 
our appreciation of, the learned and able 
man who with ever-present kindness, never- 
failing sympathy, and all-pervading sincerity 
has walked with us through these many 
years.” 


SPOKANE, WAsH.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. John H. Dietrich: This Society has 
moved its place of worship from the Audi- 
torium to the Clemmer Theatre. This is 
said to be the most beautiful theatre in the 
Northwest, and is equipped with a $30,000 
organ. Its interior is more like a church 
than a theatre, and it is located in the very 
heart of the business district. Its atmos- 
phere is essentially esthetic and inspires 
reverence. Its equipment is excellent and 
assures comfort. Its standard is high and 
commands respect. ‘The people are fortunate 
to have such a temple for services. It is 
much more beautiful and much _ better 
located than any church the Society could 
hope to build at present, and the rent is not 
nearly so much as the interest on the money 
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invested in a church building. It is not 
quite so large as the Auditorium, but it 
seats twelve hundred people, and the audi- 
ences do not frequently exceed that number. 
Mr. Dieffenbach of Hartford, Conn., an old 
college friend of Mr. Dietrich, opened the 
year’s work the first Sunday in September 
with a sensible and inspiring talk on ‘‘ The 
Certainty of Success,’ especially appro- 
priate to the occasion. The Sunday-school 
began its work the same day in a large and 
well-equipped room on the mezzanine floor 
of the theatre. In fact, all the interests of 
the Society are now located in the Clemmer 
Building except Mr. Dietrich’s office, which 
is just across the street, in the Peyton Build- 
ing. On September 23 the Society held a 
reception in the Elizabethan room of the 
Davenport Hotel, to which about four hun- 
dred people came and mingled, and left 
better acquainted with the minister and 
with one another. A musical programme 
was rendered and light refreshments served. 
Several more of these will be a regular feat- 
ure of the year’s work. ‘The Society is 
looking forward to a very successful year. 
The audiences were not so large during Sep- 
tember, for various reasons, but now they 
have reached the one-thousand mark, and 
it is hoped soon to hang out the S. R. O. 
sign. 


Worcester, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
Rey. Charles Edward Beals was installed 
minister on Thursday evening, October 21. 
Rev. William Wallace Fenn preached the 
sermon; Rev. Austin S, Garver, pastor 
emeritus of the Second Parish, extended the 
right hand of fellowship; Rev. James C. 
Duncan, secretary of the Worcester Confer- 
ence, gave the charge to the minister; Rev. 
Calvin Stebbins, a former pastor of this 
church, gave the charge to the people; and 
Rev. Charles B. Elder, pastor emeritus, 
made the installing prayer. Rev. Charles 
M. Crooks, assistant pastor of the First Parish 
Church, Rev. Robert F. Leavens of Fitch- 
burg, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, minister of 
the Second Parish, and Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
minister of the South Memorial Church, also 
took part in the services. In addition to this 
programme, greetings to the new pastor were 
extended from the church, represented by 
Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg; from the 
neighboring churches by Rey. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D.D., pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church; and from the city by Mayor 
George M. Wright. 


Lend-a-Hand Clubs. 


The autumn conference of Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs will be held, by invitation of the five 
Lend-a-Hand Clubs of Hingham, at the First 
Parish Church in that town on Saturday, 
October 30. ‘The morning session, at which 
reports of work will be given by delegates 
from the various clubs, will begin at 10.30, 
and will be followed by a social hour 


with box luncheon. At two o’clock the after- — 


noon session will open. Miss Lucy Brigham 
will tell of the unique and very practical work 
of box furniture making, originated by 
her sister, Miss Louise Brigham, who has one 
of the most interesting exhibits at the Expo- 


sition in San Francisco. Miss Annie F. 


Brown, superintendent of the Iend-a-Hand 
Society, will give an account of her Southern 
trip for the Lend-a-~-Hand Book Mission. 


hd 


y 
.- 
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Both talks will be illustrated with screen 
pictures by means of a radioscope. Trains 
leave South Station, Boston, for Hingham 
at 8.53 and 10.59 A.M. The public is cor- 
dially invited. 


The ‘Boy Conservation Bureau” that a 
group of New York business men organized 
two years ago is doing something that every 
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large city ought to copy. It gets its raw 
material from the juvenile courts, and passes 
most of it on to country neighborhoods. ‘The 
results show that those people are right who 
believe that even apparently bad boys may 
turn out well if they have a chance. 


It is reported in history that in 650 B.c., 
the Greeks of Ionia made use of dogs in 
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their war against the Cimmerians to aid 
Ardys, the son of Gyges. Doubtless these 
were wild, wolf-like creatures of savage 
nature, which not only chased, but seized 
and tore their human quarry. But in this 
twentieth century, while dogs form a very 
important feature of military supplies, their 
services are chiefly devoted to the humaner 
side of warfare. 


Two Gold Medals—Highest Award 


at The Panama Exposition, 1915 


Glenwood % 


Ranges — 


Glenwood Coal Ranges, Gas Ranges, Furnaces and Heaters, awarded Two Gold Medals, at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal., 1915. 


Glenwood Ranges are the product of New England’s 
largest and best known foundry. They are designed 
by makers of life-long experience. They weigh 
more, are put together better and burn less fuel than 
most ranges. The castings are wonderfully smooth 
and easy to keep clean. 


They are handsome, convenient and mechanically 
right—no modern feature lacking. Smooth cast, 


Write for handsome free booklet, to 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


colonial design, plain finish, big roomy ovens, easy 
working grates and countless other features. 


Owing to their sturdy construction and fine work- 
manship, they. will stand hard usage, do better work 
and last much longer than the ordinary kind. 


They certainly do ‘“Make Cooking and Baking Easy’’, 
Get one and make housekeeping drudgeless. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
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Pleasantries, 


“In hot weather,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
‘‘my husband generally wears a succotash 
coat.”’ 


Johnny: ‘‘Father, what’s the difference 
between cannibals and other folks?’’ Father: 
“‘Cannibals, my son, eat their enemies; other 
people generally go no further than to live on 
their friends and relatives.’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


“No, I didn’t come up to business yester- 
day,” said the stout man in the corner of the 
carriage. ‘‘The last of my daughters was 
getting married, so I had to give her away.” 
“Really? Who was the happy man?”’ in- 
quired a polite fellow-passenger. ‘‘I was,” 
said the parent, emphatically.—T7t-Bits. 


A tourist motoring in Ireland and wishing 
to go to Dublin came to a point where two 
unmarked roads diverged. Stopping his 
car, he called to a native by the roadside, 
“Pat, which is the road to Dublin?” ‘“ How 
did you know my name was Pat?” ‘Oh, 
I guessed atit.” ‘“‘Well, you can guess the 
road to Dublin.’’ 


The Literary Digest has culled from various 
“literary’’ productions the following gems: 
“He was seventy years old and-looked twice 


his age.’’ ‘“‘With one hand he caressed her 
hair, and with the other he said:’’ ‘‘On his 
helmet waves a missing plume.”’ ‘‘The two 


adversaries were placed at an equal distance 
from each other.’”’ “I screamed in silent 
rage.” 


The hotel was not a very good one, and the 
travelling-men knew it. In the middle of the 
night one of them was dimly conscious 
that something was wrong. Suddenly he 
realized that the trouble came from a leaking 
gas-jet. ‘‘Wake up, Bill!’’ he shouted, shak- 
ing his friend violently. ‘‘The gas is escap- 
ing!” ‘Well,’ growled Bill, sleepily, “can 
you blame it?’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A man travelling in Maine met a middle- 
aged farmer, who said his father, ninety 
years old, was still on the farm where he was 
born. ‘“‘Ninety years old, eh?” “Yep, 
Pop is close to ninety.” “Is his health 
good?”’ “’Taint much now. He’s_ been 
complainin’ for a few months back.” 
“What’s the matter with him?’”’ “I dunno; 
sometimes I think farmin’ don’t agree with 
him.” 


The late Gen. Booth, founder of the 
““Army,’”’ was never tired of telling about a 
woman who came to him from one of the 
slum districts and complained of her hus- 
band, whom she called an utterly worthless 
fellow. Gen. Booth, who was always very 
fond of Scriptural quotations, listened pa- 
tiently to her tale of woe, and when she had 
finished asked her solemnly, ‘‘ Have you ever 
heaped coals of fire upon his head?’”’ ‘‘No,” 
replied the woman, “but I’ve tried hot water.” 


A certain woman demands instant and un- 
questioning obedience from her children. One 
afternoon a storm came up and she sent her 
little son John to close the trap leading to the 
flat roof of the house. ‘‘But mother’’—began 


John. ‘John, I told you to shut the trap!”’ 
“Yes, but mother’— ‘John, shut that 
trap!’ “All right, mother, if you say so— 
but”— “John!” Whereupon John slowly 


climbed the stairs and shut the trap. Two 
hours later the family gathered for dinner, 
but Aunt Mary, who was staying with the 
mother, didnot appear. The mother did not 
have to ask many questions. John answered 
the firstone. ‘‘ Mother, she is on the roof.””— 
New York Times. 
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“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” | axassareeeon 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, ‘50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
consid how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
= a er eon and bose 

¢ contains 3 ymns and poe 264 tun 

together with 24 liturgies for the regular ocasions an aan 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a li I treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the ions in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
niched who desire 50 pees further ipaaee + We give 

ere ¢ opinion of a few experts in Su -school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the ae 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in. this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more su wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship... , It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 

ignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
pe ienard to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily.” ; 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies, No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., ro Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


crn TZU Mane 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


*“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, F pence 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelli 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Seerlee oan 60 abartel tedents with ae ae 

uarter open special stu wi ( 
Apply to F. C. Souraworrn, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


course. 26th yea 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


; SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each student is 
shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good books 
English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. 


ue 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens Oct. 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house 
conduct household under trained teachers. Address the Principals, 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 


P a and art- 
Full household arts 


